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TO OUR READERS, 
Readers experiencing difficulty in obtaining the 


» 


“Spectator ’’ regularly and promptly through the aboli- 
tion of the Sunday post or other causes should become 
yearly subscribers, and so secure delivery by post in 
any part of the United Kingdom on Saturday. The 
yearly subscription, including postage to any address 
in the United Kingdom or a is £2 3s. 4d. 

The “ Spectator ’’ is on s at our Office by noon on 
Friday. 

Readers who are satisfied with their existing arrange- 
meats for obtaining the ‘‘ Spectator ’’ should make no 
change, but should continue to obtain the paper from 
their Newsagent or Bookstall. 

All communications, cheques or Postal Orders, or 
notices of change of address should be sent to The Manager, 
“Spectator ’’ Office, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Oe 

FJNHE proceedings of the Washington Conference do not seem 

wholly to justify the optimism which is generally expressed 
in the newspapers. We devoutly wish that it were otherwise, 
but when one ardently desires a certain thing to happen—as we 
do ardently desire the limitation of armaments to be made 
possible—one is extremely sensitive to any unfavourable symp- 
toms, however small in themselves. We have written elsewhere 
about the tone of Japan, which is unlike that of the united 
voices of Britain and America. M. Briand’s speech, also, though 
of course it dealt much more with disarmament on land than 
with the immediate problem of the limitation of naval armaments, 
was not so helpful as it might have been. Nevertheless, it is 
still open to the Conference to accomplish very great things. For 
desperate diseases bold remedies are necessary. If we are not 
prepared to be bold we shall fail miserably. 








As we have explained elsewhere the first thing, in our opinion, 
is to get rid of the Japanese Treaty; not because we have the 
least complaint to make against Japan, who has been a fair and 
loyal ally, but because the Treaty is in every sense obsolete. 
The one thing that really matters is to prove, through thick and 
thin and come what may, that Britain and America will stand 
together. There is every probability that the peace of the world 
would be secured by that course. There is no other policy 
which can be compared with it. In this connexion we are very 
glad to observe the wholeheartedness with which the Times and 
Lord Northcliffe’s other papers are urging the need for denouncing 
the Japanese Alliance. Commentators on public events must, 
of course, be deeply convinced of the truth of a drastic proposition 
before they can be persuaded to back it. Lord Northcliffe and 





the Times have at length been convinced by facts and arguments 





which are indeed, as we think, incontrovertible. We may be 
allowed to congratulate them on the courage and cogency witk 
which the case for denouncing the Treaty was set forth in the 
Times on Wednesday. 


The chief events in the Washington Conference since we wrote 
last week have been the statement issued by Japan and the 
speeches by M. Briand and Mr. Balfour. The Japanese state- 
ment demands that there shall be no international intervention 
in China, and no retrospective arguments in the shaping of policy. 
Japan thinks that her repudiation of all desire to occupy territory 
in China should be enough to satisfy everybody. On the naval! 
question she comes into collision with the American proposal. 
The Japanese argue that there has been discrimination against 
them in asking that the ‘ Kaga,’ which was about to be launched, 
should be scrapped while America retains tho ‘ Maryland.’ 
America is, however, as a matter of fact, scrapping her latest ship. 
Britain is doing the same thing. The essence of the Japanese 
demand is the desire to alter the ratio of the naval strength 
from the proposed five-five-three and raise the Japanese per- 
centage in capital ships from 60 to 70. 


Britain, as though to put her good faith beyond doubt, is 
really ahead of everybody in stopping her shipbuilding. Work 
on the four new battleships has been suspended. Of course, this 
has dealt a great blow at the yards, notably on the Clyde. Unem- 
ployment on the Clyde, in Sheffield, and elsewhere has been 
suddenly aggravated. We should like to remark here, however, 
that it is taking a very shortsighted view to believe that the 
iron and steel trades are going to be permanently crippled by 
the limitation of armaments. Of course, there will be a very 
serious temporary disturbance of employment. That is only to 
be expected. But in the long run the gain not only to these 
trades but to every trade will be enormous, if the world can press 
forward in the creation of wealth undeterred by incessant panics 
about war and revolution. 





M. Briand’s speech at the Conference was delivered on Monday. 
He said that Germany had still 7,000,000 men trained to arms, 
and a quarter of a million trained officers and non-commissioned 
officers. He could not help admiring the ingonuity with which 
Germany, by means of all sorts of apparently harmless associa- 
tions, kept her ex-soldier population organized. He had been 
asked whether this hidden army could be mobilized. His answer 
was anemphatic Yes. Ina few weeks, or even days, it could be 


done. Nor was there any real difficulty about material equip- 
ment. France could never forget how Prussia had rearmed and 


remobilized herself after she had theoretically been reduced te 
impotence by Napoleon. M. Briand said that it was true that 
many Germans desired peace, but as a whole Germany had not 
yet been morally disarmed. ‘‘ We have not the right, and we dc 
not intend, to leave France defenceless.” Moreover, there was 
Russia to be considered. What could not Germany do in 
equipping and organizing Russia? France stood morally alone 
and Americans could hardly appreciate her position. France 
no longer expected guarantees, but at least she asked her friends 
not to haggle over her army. Nevertheless, France was about 
to reduce her period of military service by half. ‘‘ That,” he 
declared, “is France’s offering to peace.” 


Mr. Balfour, speaking immediately after M. Briand, said that 
nothing could be more useful and instructive than M. Briand’s 
revelation of “the inner thoughts of French statesmanship.” 
He was careful not to coniirm all that M. Briand said, but, on 
the other hand, he was just as careful to point out that the moral 
isolation of France would indeed be a tragedy and that an 
unaggressive France could always rely on British help. The 
cause for which the British Empire had suffered so much in the 
War was still a British cause and a just cause. Though English- 
men grieved over their sacrifice they did not repent it, and if ever 
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the lust of domination appeared again Britain would be ready 
for a further sacrifice. That is absolutely true if only because, 
under the conditions of modern war, our frontiers are no longer 
along our coasts but are in the heart of the Continent. If 
Frenchmen were guided a little less by logic and a little more by 
instinct they would recognize that the true security of France 
lies in a complete acceptance of the ideas of the English-speaking 
race, which is her friend. 


The National Unionist Association, at its annual Conference 
in Liverpool on Thursday, November 17th, discussed the Irish 
question at length. Colonel Gretton moved a resolution 
declaring :— 

“That no settlement of the Irish question would be acceptable 
which does not absolutely respect tho position acquired by 
Ulster and does not provide every safeguard that is essential 
for our Imperial security and the protection of the Loyalists 
in the South and West of Ireland.” 

This was rejected in favour of an amendment, moved by Sir 
Archibald Salvidge, which expressed the 

“earnest hope that, consistently with the supremacy of the 
Crown, the security of the Empire and the pledges given to 
Ulster and the safeguarding of the interests of the minority in 
the South of Ireland, a solution of the Irish difliculties may be 
found in the Conference now in progress.” 

The Unionist delegates, on a show of hands, decided to express 
a pious hope that the Government would not betray Ulster 
rather than to declare that the Government must not do so. 


Mr. Ronald MeNeill told the delegates that the Government 
were trying to buy an acknowledgment of allegiance from Sinn 
Finn at the expense of Ulster, which would be forced to submit 
to an Jrish Parliament. Sir L. Worthington Evans said that 
“some ” of Mr. MeNeill’s statements were “ quite inaccurate.” 
The Secretary for War felt it necessary, however, to renew his 
pledges. He would not, he said, agree to any settlement which 
did not preserve the supremacy of the Crown over Ireland, 
maintain our naval control of the Irish coast and make Ireland 
pay “a fair share of the debt and of the pensions,” or which 
required the coercion of Ulster. Lord Derby said that we must 
cither come to terms with Sinn Fein or use force. He was * not 
going to be stampeded” into a decision until he knew what 
terms were proposed for Ulster. He invited the delegates to 
preserve the unity of the party until they had all the facts before 
them, and his advice was taken. 





Mr. Chamberlain, addressing the Unionist delegates at Liver- 
pool in the evening, after their Conference, begged them to be 
patient and to trust to their leaders. The Coalition was a 
temporary expedient. “Sooner rather than later” it must 
dissolve or give place to “ a new party, constitutional, democratic 
and national.” He could not speak of the Irish Conference, 
but he maintained that the Government were right in trying 
to make peace “with honour and without broken pledges.” 
He declared that no British Government could barter away the 
sllegiance of British subjects or portions of the Empire, or 
deprive us of “the ports, harbours and seaways necessary for 
the life of our nations,” or coerce Ulster. He said that his father 
would have seized the chance of making peace by offering 
* Pominion status.”” He himself regretted the vote that he 
gave against the Liberal Ministry’s grant of full self-government 
o the Boers. The “ kept” Press talks about the “rout of 
he Die-hards,” but the simple truth is that the minority called 
the would-be pledge breakers to order and did invaluable work 
at Liverpool. 


The papers of Thursday published some correspondence 
between Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Carson. It will be remem- 
hered that Mr. Chamberlain in a recent letter to Mr. Ronald 
MeNeill said that when an All-Ireland Parliament was proposed 
at the Convention in January, 1918, no Unionist leader made 
any protest. Sir James Craig at once pointed out that, on the 
contrary, he and Lord Carson, who were then members of the 
Government, resigned on the spot. It was certainly most 
unfortunate that after this correction had been made Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s letter to Mr. McNeill should have been circulated in 
printed form at the Unionist Conference at Liverpool. Lord 





Carson complained of this and Mr. Chamberlain, in his reply, 
apologized for his lapse of memory and explained that his letter 
to Mr. McNeill had been printed before Sir James Craig had made 
He argued, however, that the correction made no 
We are bound to say that it seems 


his correction. 
tliflerence to his argument. 








to us that the principal point in the whole of Mr. Chamberlain's 
argument was just this very fact about which he happened ta 
be wrong. 





The Northern Whig of Monday contains the following notable 
quotation in one of its leading articles :-— 


‘** Last year Mr. Lloyd George declared :-— 
‘Ulster is not a minority to be safeguarded. 
entity to be dealt with. . . | 
part of Ireland.’ 
The Prime Minister went on :— 
‘* Would it not be better that Ireland should recognize this 
fact that Ulster does not want to be governed from Dublin - 
that Ulster has got her own ideas, her own thoughts, which 
are not common with those of the rest of Ireland?” 


‘ Ulster is an 
It is a separate and different 


The Whig’s comment is excellent :— 


“Tt is a pity Mr. Lloyd George does not recognize what he 
asked others to recognize twelve months ago. Ulster certainly 
does not want to be governed from Dublin, and, what is more 
she won’t be. Why are we asked to accept to-day what Mr. 
Lloyd George said would be unreasonable, unfair, outrageous a 
year ago ? ‘The only thing of importance that happened in the 
interval was the murder of three hundred faithful servants of 
the Crown, who did not receive the support from the Cabinet to 
which they were entitled.” 


Meanwhile, there have been fresh riots of the usual character 
in Belfast. About fifteen people were killed and ninety 
wounded. 


The Prince of Wales landed at Bombay on Thursday, 
November 17th, and had a most enthusiastic reception from 
dense crowds of Indians. He read a message from the King, 
who recalled his own visit to India and expressed his hope that 
the Prince’s tour would “ripen good will into a yet fuller 
understanding.” The King said :— 

“It is my warmest prayer that wisdom and contentment, 

growing hand in hand, will lead India into ever-increasing 
national greatness within a free Empire—the Empire for which 
I labour and for which, if it be the Divine will, my son shall 
labour after me.”’ 
The Prince began his long and arduous progress through India 
by visiting Poona on Saturday and laying the foundation- 
stones of the Mahratta War Memorial and of a memorial to 
Sivaji, the Mahratta hero of the seventeenth century. 


While the Prince of Wales was proceeding through the main 
streets of Bombay, Mr. Gandhi’s followers in another part of 
the city started a violent riot. They attacked the police and 
killed some constables, they burnt tramcars, and they assaulted 
all the Anglo-Indians and Parsees whom they met. ‘The police 
had in the end to restore order by firing on the “‘ non-co-operators,” 
several of whom were killed. In Calcutta on the same day 
organized bodies of Hindu and Moslem “ non-co-operators” 
stopped the traflic and compelled the shopkeepers to close their 
doors. After this, Mr. Montagu felt it necessary to permit 
the Indian Government to proclaim Mr. Gandhi's “ volunteer™ 
corps as illegal associations. 


Mr. Gandhi, having sown the wind, publicly expressed surprise 
that he had reaped the whirlwind. After the Bombay riots hoe 
declared that he had been wrong in supposing that “ mass civil 
disobedience ” could be non-violent. He had, he said, brought 
into being the spirit of revolt,and now found that he could not 
control it. He added :— 

“T must do penance for it. For me the struggle is essentially 
religious. I believe in fasting and prayers, and | propose hence- 
forth to observe every Monday a twenty-four hours’ fast till 
Swaraj (Home Rule) is obtained. 

It is not necessary to suppose that Mr. Gandhi is merely a 
sanctimonious hypocrite. He deceives himself as much as he 
deceives others. But to leave such a man at large is as dangerous 
as it would be to give a lunatic the free run of a powder magazine. 

The British Mission at Kabul signed a treaty with the Ameer 
on Tuesday after ten months’ negotiations. According to the 
India Office, the treaty recognizes once more the complete 
independence of Afghanistan. and the existing frontier. Each 
Government will inform the other of any “ major operation ” 
necessary to check tribal lawlessness near the frontier. The 
Afghans will once again be allowed to import munitions by way 
of India. It is expressly stated that, before the treaty was 
signed, the Ameer gave “satisfactory written assurances ‘i 
that he would not permit Russian consulates in the Jelallabad, 
Ghazni and Kandahar areas. ‘These assurances would appear 
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to nullify parts of the treaty which he made with the Bolsheviks 
jast February. The Ameer may have come to the conclusion 
that the Bolsheviks are less dangerous than he thought them 
to be and that the British Raj, despite Mr. Montagu’s weakness, 
js not crumbling away. If that is its real meaning, the treaty 
is a favourable sign, But the Ameer may not be able to fulfil 
the terms. 
The Allied Reparation Commission met in Berlin last week and, 
having examined the German finances, came to the conclusion 
that Germany could pay the instalments due in January and 
February. According to the Times Berlin correspondent, the 
Commission was much impressed with the fact that Germany 
was making no serious effort to increase taxation. The deficits 
were being met by loans and by still more paper moncy. 








Herr Hugo Stinnes has spent some days in London in negotia- 
tion with the Government and rumour has been busy about his 
intentions. The Morning Post of Monday described a scheme, 
which is attributed to Herr Stinnes, for reviving trade in Russia. 
The proposal is that Britain and Germany, with the help of the 
United States, should co-operate to restore the industries of 
Russia by some methods of colonization, concessions, or exploita- 
tion, which are not very definitely indicated. The Morning 
Post is suspicious of it all, but we fcel that no competent plan, 
which has for its object the revival of trade should be turned 
down without ample consideration. The financial and commer- 
cial abilities of Herr Stinnes are unquestionable. We do not see 
why they should not be harnessed for our own good as well as 
for the good of Germany if due precautions are taken. As the 
Trade Agreement with Russia has fallen flat there is still room 
for other schemes to take its place. We cannot definitely 
commend the scheme of Herr Stinnes, because we do not know 
enough about it ; all we say is that it is worth consideration, and 
that the moment is opportune because the Soviet Government 
in Russia is just now making a swift swoop into capitalistic ways. 

The report of the Commission appointed to inquire into the fatal 
riots at Jaffa last May Day has shown that both Jews and Arabs 
were to blame. Bolshevik Jews, whom the High Commissioner 
had unfortunately admitted into the country, started the riots 
by attacking other Jews, and the Arabs promptly joined in. 
The Arab police proved to be worse than inefficient, and helped 
in the murder of a number of Jews. The Commission was not 
content to report on these deplorable incidents, but tried to 
trace the underlying causes of the bitter racial antagonism, which 
is a new thing in Palestine. The main cause, it concluded, was 


fear of Zionist domination. 





A well-informed correspondent at Jerusalem tells us that the 
native Moslems and Christians do not credit the soothing explana- 
given by Sir Herbert Samuel and Mr. Churchill. The 
“a Jewish National 


tions 
natives know what the Zionists mean by 
Home,” and believo that the Zionists will have their way. 
Dr. Eder, the acting chairman of the Zionist Commission, is 
said to have told the Commission of Inquiry that there could 
be no equality of partnership between Jews and Arabs, that the 
Jews alone should be permitted to bear arms, and that the Jews 
should nominate the High Commissioner or at least have a 
veto on the nomination of any candidate. Dr. Eder may not 
have put the case so bluntly as all that; as we have not yet 
received a copy of the Commission’s report we cannot verify 
the statements attributed to him. But there can be little duubt 
that the natives of Palestine, rightly or wrongly, believe that 
the Zionists mean to treat them as Gideon’s Hebrews treated the 
alestinians of his day. Great Britain intends, of course, to 
accord equal rights to all races and religions in the mandate 
territory of Palestine, but it is high time that our good intentions 
vere made manifest to the people concerned, 


The Egyptian delegates had a final interview with Lord 
Curzon last Saturday and left England on Sunday. They were 
unable to accept the conditions imposed by the Goverament 
in return for the recognition of Egypt as a sovereign state. 
The Foreign Office announced that the terms of the offer and 
the delegates’ reply would be published so soon as Lord Allenby 
had communicated them to the Sultan of Egypt. It is said 
that the Egyptian politicians objected to the maintenance of 
British garrisons outside the Canal zone, although the anti- 
foreign riots at Alexandria showed the inability of the native 
authorities to deal with fanatical mobs. While we must suspend 











judgment until the papers are published, we feel bound to say 
that the Foreign Office has shown very little tact in its handling 
of the business. To offer the Egyptians independence, as Lord 
Milner did, and then to qualify the offer after endless delays, 
was a sure way of creating difficulties and promoting disaffection: 


On Thursday, November 17th, the libel action brought by 
Mr. W. I’. Watson, a Labour leader, against the Duke of North- 
umberland and the Morning Post came to anend. The Morning 
Post had published articles by the Duke of Northumberland in 
which Mr. Watson was charged with being a seditious person and 
a spy who was receiving pay from Scotland Yard while he 
pretended to be working for revolution—a man of such a charac- 
ter, in fact, that those who ought to have been his boon com- 
panions would not associate with him. Mr. Watson demanded 
damages owing to the harm which he alleged had been done 
to his “ We cannot imagine why he thought 
it worth while to bring such an action. His whole record was 
shown up and he received no damages. The cost to the Morning 
Post and the Duke of Northumberland must, we suppose, be 
considerable, even though the action failed. The gain to the 
public, however, is great. Both the Duke and the newspaper 
courageously stood by their words and in facing a public trial in 
Court they rendered a real public service. There is nothing like 
a trial at Bar for enlightening the public. We congratulate th« 
Duke and the Morning Post and thank them for what they have 
done. 


social prestige.” 


M. Coué, the work of whose pupil, M. Baudouin (Suggestion 
and Auto-Suggestion), we reviewed some time ago, has been 
delivering a series of lectures in London in which he has expounded 
the theories and practices of the Nancy School of Psycho- 
Therapeutics. Those who have read Professor Baudouin’s book 
will have been interested to mect the master in the flesh. His 
charm, humour and vigour of mind and body all speak admirably 
for the validity of his theories, which, in their denial of the objec- 
tive reality of evil, somewhat resemble those of the Christian 
Scientists. 


A correspondent has asked us to try to state where in our 
opinion lie the differences between the theories of the Nancy 
School and those of the practitioners of psycho-analysis. Very 
roughly we would suggest that the differences are two—psycho- 
analysis includes an entire theory of the human mind in health 
as well as indisease. The Nancy School is entirely clinical, prac- 
tical and curative. Their treatment is chiefly suitable for those 
who are suffering from the after-effects 
left by mental distress. The patient 
sults the psycho-analyst would find 
from the nature of his trouble, unable to carry out M. Coué’s 
On the contrary, those who are 


the scars as it were 
who usually 
himself, 


le 
necessarily, 


simple, self-healing treatment. 
suffering from genuine physical maladies, or who had suffered 
from mental troubles which had left more orless physical sequelae, 
would probably find M. Coué’s methods more efficacious than those 
of psycho-analysis because so much more direct, straightforward 
andsimple. To ask which isthe better, the treatment of the Nancy 
School or that of psycho-analysis, would be analogous to asking 
which was the better drug, aspirin or opium? The answer is 


another question, ‘As a remedy for what malady ¢”’ 





We regret to record the death on Tuesday of Mr. H. M. 
Hyndman, at the age of seventy-nine. He was an 
Socialist of the old-fashioned type, but he was also a man of 


ardent 


culture and an ardent patriot. He travelled after he left 
Cambridge and saw a great deal of Mazzini and Garibaldi. He 


was one of the first English advocates of the Marxian theories, 
and he helped to revive the “ International.” But he distrusted 
the Germans who sought to control the Socialist movement 
and he was at last expelled from it for calling attention to the 
German preparations for war against France and Great britain 
Mr. Hyndman was unquestionably sincere in his Socialist beliefs 
but he must have found, long before his death, that it was 
impossible to work with the dangerous aliens who pulled the 
strings of the “ International.” He once remarked humorously 
that, though his hopes of a Socialist millennium had been blighted, 


the greatest disappointment of his life was his failure to get his 
cricket Blue for Cambridge in 1864. Still, he played for Sussex. 








Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 5} per cent. Noy. 3, 
1921; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 88; 
Thursday week, 83; a year ago, 824. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


JAPAN AND THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE. 
URING the past few days a wave of depression has 
passed over the Washington Conference. Hopes 
that were at first so high are drooping, if not dead, and 
those who were in the full tide of optimism a week ago 
are now beginning to see that though difficulties are 
few in the laying down of abstract principles, they 
start up in profusion so soon as specific proposals 
are de It is always so. The subordinates in a great 
business will always agree with their chief that expenses 
must be cut down. It is when you reach the questions, 
What are the services that are to be cut off? What 
salaries are to be reduced ? that the trouble comes. 

Let us try to look as dispassionately as we can at the 
present situation. To put the matter quite plainy, the 
attitude of Japan is proving a disappointment, both to 
America and to Britain. Japan is perfectly willing to 
disavow any idea of developing her sea-power in order that 
she may do what she will with her own, and so is quite 
willing to consent in the abstract to a naval holiday. Again, 
she is willing to give up any theoretical claim she may have 
to a right to dominate China. When, however, it comes 
to specific performance, her tone is found to be quite 
different from that of the United States and Britain. 
With the two English-speaking Powers, we are thankful 
to say, there has been no thought of bargaining, but 
instead a real willingness to act as well as to talk, which 
in plain terms means a willingness to scrap ships in being 
as well as paper-ships and programmes, and to cut losses, 
however great. 

It is no good to pretend tliat the Japanese attitude is 
other than a very serious matter. If it is persisted in, 
and she cannot be brought to a change of mind, there is 
grave peril of the Conference proving a fiasco. We are not 
going too deeply into the reasons for Japan’s attitude. If 
we did, we might say things which would give pain and 
annoyance to Japan, which is the very last thing we want 
to do. We are bound to point out, however, that in the 
last resort a great deal, if not the whole of the trouble, 
comes from our continued alliance with Japan. It is 
the existence of that alliance which makes Japan so 
stubborn and also renders it so difficult for us to make her 
understand how injurious to her own interests as well as 
to those of the world at large it would be to wreck the 
Conference, as she will wreck it if she persists in her present 
line of conduct. The Japanese statesmen know, of course, 
that the alliance has been whittled away to such a point 
that it is no alliance at all. It has been plainly declared 
that it is never to have any effect so far as America is 
concerned, and America is the only Power now ever likely 
to be concerned. But the Japanese still cling to the belief 
that so long as the alliance is there we are bound in honour 
not to do anything disagreeable to her, and that we must, 
at whatever inconvenience, refuse to put pressure upon her 
in concert with the United States. We cannot, she admits, 
go to war with the United States to support her, but, 
on the other hand, we must not, as Japan’s ally, join with 
the United States in any policy which she (Japan) declares 
to involve her safety and honour. 

lt was the adoption of such an attitude as this that we 
envisaged in the early part of last summer when we did 
our best to induce ovr Government, in order that we might 
have an absolutely free hand at the Conference, to give 
Japan the necessary notices for putting an end to the 
alliance. Our statesmen had either not enough imagina- 
tion to see what was coming, were too busy, or else were 
too much moved by the appeals of the very able Japanese 
diplomatists to let the matter rest till the Washington 
Conference was over, to take a bold and candid, if dis- 
agreeable, course. Accordingly, they contented themselves 
with pointing out in private to the Government at Washing- 
ton that no possible harm could come from leaving things 
as they were, and that it was quite possible that the 
nominal maintenance of the alliance might keep Japan, 
as it were, in order at the Conference, and might prevent 
her Jingoes from <xciting Japanese public opinion. 

However, it is no use crying over spilt milk. The 
alliance is nominally in existence, and it would be absurd 
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not to expect Japan to use it for all it is worth, And 
remember, it is worth a good deal in Washington as a side 
issue. We are making no unfair or unfriendly accusation 
against Japan when we say that Japan believes it to be ve 
her special interest, as no doubt it is, to keep America and 
Great Britain apart. No diplomatist holding these Views 
would be worth bis salt if when at Washington he did net 
note that the more he talked about the firmness of the 
alliance with Britain, the more likely he would be to keey 
us apart. That being so we may be sure that the pase 
but loud-voiced section of American people who also desire 
to prevent the growth of friendliness between the tyo 
countries is being drawn into a kind of unholy alliance with 
Japan to parade the treaty of the alliance as somethine 
still of great if not, indeed, of ominous importance. “ 

We ought, in the present circumstances, to have been able to 
say tothe American people: ‘ The moment we heard that the 
Conference was to be suminoned, we gave notice to the Japanese 
to end the alliance in order that nobody should have even the 
shadow of an excuse for using the existence of that alliance 
for injurious purposes. We were determined to come into the 
Conference as the friends and supporters of America and 
American ideals, and we instantly cut ourselves adrift from 
the one foreign connexion which might appear to impede, 
though it could not, in fact, impede, our good relations.” Since, 
however, we are not in a position to say this, we must now 
consider what we ought to do to ameliorate the position. 

In ovr opinion, alliance or no alliance, we must tell 
Japan that, though we are most anxious that the three 
Powers—America, Britain and Japan—should take common 
and friendly action in the Pacific, the first step in that matter 
is a reasonable agreement in regard to naval disarmament. 
If Japan can see her way to meet us here, then we and 
America, in conjunction with her, can proceed to the 
settlement of the Pacific problem as a whole. If, however, 
Japan insists on declining to make the naval sacrifice which 
we and America have agreed to make, and are now asking 
her to make, then the United States and Creat Britain 
must deal with the Pacific question by themselves and 
without the co-operation of Japan. 

Though to say this does not necessarily involve any 
hostile action or hostile intention towards Japan, it must 
be obvious to her statesmen that it would not be to her 
advantage that she should not be consulted as a principal in 
negotiations so momentous, but should run the risk of finding 
a policy distasteful to her agreed upon by the Lnglish- 
speaking Powers. We would go further than this. Our Govern- 
ment should point out to the Japanese, not in the crude way 
a newspaper must put it, owing to reasons of space, but 
with the full courtesy and consideration of the most polished 
and friendly diplomacy, that the English-speaking race has 
come together and that in future Japan must remember that 
in world affairs Great Britain and the United States will 
act in unison. Japan must not be misled by the fact that 
no formal alliance will be made between them. Though 
there will be no alliance by Notes, Protocols, and Pacts, there 
will be a very potent alliance of hearts and heads. 

We cannot but believe that, if we quite candidly and 
plainly make it clear to Japan that she must not, under 
any circumstances, count upon ill-fecling being created 
between this country and America, and that in the two 
matters of naval disarmament and of the settlement of the 
Pacific she has got to consider the interests, not of Britain 
and the United States separately, but of the English- 
speaking race as a whole, her wise and far-secing statesmen 
will recognize that she must make a new orientation of policy 
in the Pacific. Probably the best way to do that would be to 
agree whole-heartedly with the cutting-down of naval expen- 
diture. Japan, if she is as wise as she is brave, will remember 
that she would gain a great deal by placing the whole Eng- 
lish-speaking race under an obligation to her, as undoubtedly 
she would if she were to come to the footlights at Washing- 
ton and declare that, though she is being asked to make a 
greater sacrifice than any other nation, she is going to make 
it rather than seem to stand in the way of an agreement 
so essentially beneficent as that between the United States 
and Great Britain. She will not do this unless she 1s 
treated with firmness and frankness. But we believe that 
she might do it if the inevitable tendency of events were 
made clear to her. 

It is for the reason just given that we are very glad 
to see the line which Lord Northcliffe has been taking 
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in his speeches on his tour in the Far East. He 


has spoken quite as plainly as even we have spoken 
in fewour of a true and “ unprovisoed” understanding 
with America. Further, he has had the wisdom to 
be specific. We specially welcome his declaration that 
if the Americans ever were in real trouble, over the 
Philippines or Honolulu, owing to that want of a naval 
pase in the Far East on which Japan is said to count, 
we should and would place Singapore and Hong-Kong 
at their disposal. What is important in this expression 
of opinion is its publicity. Everybody here knows in 
his heart that if America were engaged in a naval 
struggle with Japan, but could not meet her antagonist 
on equal terms owing to the want of a naval base, we 
should supply it rather than see her suffer defeat or 
anything approaching it at the hands of Japan. But if 
this is so, as unquestionably it is, why guard it as a guilty 
secret? Why not say so openly? If anyone says 
“But perhaps we should not,” let him remember a 
Juciferous incident which occurred during the war with 
Spain. The Spaniards wanted to make use of the Suez 
Canal in order to send troops to the Philippines to fight 
the Americans. They had great difficulty about coaling, 
and they accordingly tried to get coal at Suez or Port 
Said. Owing to the peculiar status of the Canal, the 
Spaniards probably had international law on their side 
when they claimed the right to fill their bunkers. Lord 
Cromer, however, with his strong instinct for doing the 
right thing in politics, brushed these legal subtleties aside 
and only allowed the Spaniards to take in enough coal 
to carry them to the next port, which was all they would 
have been entitled to if the Suez Canal had belonged to 
us de jure as well as de facto. That was a most friendly 
act on our part, though undoubtedly a hostile act to 
Spain ; and, of course, Lord Cromer’s action was approved 
by our Government. But if this could be done in 1898, 
now, When our relations with America are so much more 
friendly than they were, does anyone in his senses imagine 
that we should not do as much as Lord Cromer did to 
help America? Of course we should do a great deal 
more. Especially should we do it if America were engaged 
not against a weak Power like Spain but against a strong 
Asiatic Power. Every Englishman knows this, though 
every American does not. The concealing of our good will 
from the Americans, for some reason or other, is a great 
source of delight to Englishmen in general, and to our 
Government and Foreign Office in particular. We are 
not ashamed to say that we think it the height of human 


folly. 





A VICTORY FOR GOOD FAITH. 

VICTORY for good faith and a defeat for the 
policy of betrayal—that is the clearest way and 
the most just way to describe what happened at Liverpool 
last week. Before the meeting of the Conference the 
Premier’s Press had been using against Ulster the language 
of unmitigated menace. Unless she would forgo her 
right of self-determination, granted to her through the 
solemn pledges of the Prime Minister and the leaders of 
the Coalition, she must expect the worst. “If you 
insist on your pound of flesh you are not only unworthy, 
but will find that your insistence will be your ruin. We 
may be pledged not to prevent your claiming your alleged 
rights, but we are not pledged to prevent your finding 
the consequences extremely unpleasant.” That was the 
kind of attitude adopted by the Premier’s Press, That 
was the attitude which we were unofficially told would 

be taken up by the Unionist Conference. 

Happily, these threats and prophecies proved the 
merest bluff. Instead of the Conference endorsing the 
menaces it repudiated them. Instead of the Conference 
defeating Ulster’s claim it provided her with a complete 
victory. Instead of the old pledges being broken, or 
repudiated, or explained away, they were renewed with 
the utmost clearness and solemnity. The resolution 
proposed by Sir Archibald Salvidge, and passed by the 
Conference by an enormous majority, gives a security 
to Ulster greater than that afforded by the Prime 
Minister’s words, though they, we admit, were without 
limitations or restrictions. It now stands on record as 
part of the policy of the Unionist Party that we shall 











never deny to North-East Ulster the right of self- 
determination. More than this, North-East Ulster is 
to be the sole interpreter of what is meant by self- 
determination. . 

What is to happen next, for obviously the caravan of 
fate must move on? What attitude is Ulster to take ? 
Let us look at the facts as they are at the present moment. 
Circumstances have proved beyond the shadow of a 
doubt the wisdom of Ulster’s publicly acclaimed refusal 
to allow herself to be placed in the position of even 
appearing to veto any arrangement which the British 
Cabinet and Parliament may come to in regard to the 
South of Ireland. In effect, Ulster has said: “ If self- 
determination is to be the order of the day, we claim 
self-determination for ourselves, that is, for the Six- 
County Area—an area in which there is a large Protestant 
and Loyalist majority. But the fact that we claim it 
for ourselves makes it impossible for us to deny it to the 
rest of Ireland. We have never made any claim, and 
make no claim now, to interfere with their policy, no 
matter how much we dislike it in the abstract or regret 
its practical adoption. Our claim to settle our own fate 
forbids us to veto the proposals of the majority in the 
rest of Ireland. To say, therefore, that we are vetoing, 
or have ever claimed to veto, any arrangement with the 
South is a falsehood. If we had insisted on being heard 
at the Conference, there might have seemed ground for 
saying that we were claiming a veto. The fact of our 
keeping out of the Conference as not our business was 
the strongest negation we could give to any such charge. 
Yet, incredible as it sounds, the Premier’s Press ha: 
actually accused us of exercising a veto.” 

In spite of considerations so obvious, Ulster is told 
that if she refuses to come into a Conference she will 
be vetoing peace and sacrificing the United Kingdom 
and the Empire to her selfish interests, and so forth and 
so on. In these circumstances what is Ulster to do ‘ 
Is she still bound to refuse to come into a Conference 
in order to exhibit her logical disavowal of veto, or can she 
now assent, provided, of course, that she only assents to 
a consultative Conference in which she will hear the case 
of the other side against partition, and expliin her own 
position—a position which makes it essential to recognize 
the two Irelands? It is for Northern Ireland, not for us, 
to give the final word and to decide whether she can 
safely go into a consultative Conference. We shall support 
her decision even if it does not coincide with our opinion. 
The views of the people who will be called upon to make 
the sacrifices and run the risks involved in this matter 
must take precedence of the views of those who, however 
friendly, stand outside. If, however, our opinion were 
asked, we should say that it would be perfectly safe for 
Ulster to agree to go into a consultative Conference. 
We will go further, and say that we think Ulster’s agree- 
ment to go into such a Conference, the arguments which 
she would be able to put forward in support of her claims, 
and the declarations which her openness and _ sincerity 
must unquestionably extort from her opponents, would 
have a very strong effect upon English public 
opinion. 

To be explicit, what the Ulster leaders, in our opinion, 
should do is to send a letter to the Prime Minister, which 
should also be sent to the Press, and should contain the 
following statements and provisos :—In view of the resolu- 
tion passed at Liverpool, a resolution which completely 
acknowledges and so safeguards Northern Ireland’s right of 
self-determination in any proposed alteration of the legal 
and constitutional relations between England and the two 
communities into which Ireland was divided by the Act 
of 1920, the Ulster leaders feel that they can now, without 
prejudicing their position, or without giving any cause for 
misunderstanding, accede to the wishes of the Prime 
Minister that they should take part in a free consultative 
Conference on the Irish problem. 

The Ulster leaders should, in our opinion, go on to say 
that, while thus entering the Conference without prejudice 
to their own view and the rights which had been solemnly 
pledged to them as above, they felt sure that the Prime 
Minister would secure to them full opportunities in the 
course of the discussions to test by specific questions the 
temper and intentions not only of the British Government 
but also of the Sinn Feiners. They should go on to poin 
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anxious as any men could possibly be for peace and tran- 
quillity in Ireland, and for the establishment of good rela- 
tions, not only between the two islands, but between the 
two Irelands—between, that is, the Six-County Area and 
the Twenty-Six County Area. They would therefore be 
most glad to take this opportunity to hear the views and 
aspirations of the Sinn Feiners towards themselves, towards 
Great Britain, and towards the Empire. There were many 
things done in the course of the last five years which had pro- 
duced a great deal, not only of anxiety, but of grave 
indignation and mistrust in the minds of the majority of 
the people in the Six-County Area. If, however, any 
reasonable explanation could be given of these acts, or 
if it could be shown that the Sinn Fein leaders did not 
approve of them, or that at any rate they were condemned 
by those who were likely to hold power in Southern Ireland 
under autonomy, the effect made on the people of the 
North could not be otherwise than favourable. Therefore 
they invited the Sinn Feiners to expound and defend their 
acts and policy. 

If the consultation was to take place, they wished 
to make it clear that the likelihood of good results would 
be very much increased if complete liberty were given to 
the people of Ulster to ask for specific declarations on 
certain essential matters of policy and design. Finally, the 
Ulster leaders might, in accepting the invitation, point out 
what has never yet been sufficiently pointed out. If good 
results are to be achieved by means of Conferences and 
similar methods of conciliation, the Sinn Fein chieftain 
must not, when he addresses the people of the North, or, 
indeed, any Irish Protestants or Loyalists, insist on taking 
up the position of the Glendoveer in Southey’s poem :— 

“T am a blesssd Glendoveer, 
*Tis mine to speak and yours to hear.” 


The Ulster leaders might next note that Ireland is not 
united at the present moment. The partition—moral, 
intellectual and political—is a fact, not a theory. Never- 
theless, the unity that the Sinn Feiners insist upon so 
imperatively, nay, so ferociously, might some day come 
into existence. Ulster is not revengeful nor implacable. 
She knows how to forget and to forgive. Ulster could be 
won if the South would show a genuine desire to win her and 
not to conquer her, to persuade not to trample, to conciliate 
not to kill. But the first step in such a winning must be 
the frank admission that Ulster is mistress of her own fate, 
and that till Ulster’s good will is won the existence of the 
two Irelands must be fully recognized. The next step is 
that the new Government to be established in Southern 
Treland should make so strong, so liberal, so well ordered a 
Government that quiet and reasonable people, instead of 
wishing to keep out of it at all costs, would actively 
desire to be partners with it. The third step for winning 
Ulster is to show that the South has abandoned the idea of 
quitting the British Empire, but instead realizes how great is 
the privilege of belonging to a world State so august, so sin- 
cerc, and founded upon principles so free and so peaceful. If 
the South of Ireland would do these things, Ulster might 
soon be taught to forget the horrors of the last few years. 

The letter which we have sketched might wind up with 
what we are sure would be a perfectly sincere declaration 
of the fact that hitherto no indication has been given of the 
desire of the South of Ireland to do any of these things. 
Instead, there have been violent indications in the contrary 
direction that have made the majority of the people of 
North-East Ulster determine that they will run any risk of 
life and limb, and any material disadvantages in the matter 
of trade and commerce, rather than submit to that govern- 
ment by a Dublin Parliament which is the natural, the 
inevitable sequel to any admission that Ireland must be a 
single political unit, and that the act of partition which 
has already taken place must be repealed. If these condi- 
tions were made quite clear, North-East Ulster would, we 
believe, enter the Conference with perfect safety and might 
do a real service to the Empire. If a miracle were to be 
worked, and if Mr. Michael Collins and Mr. De Valera 
turn out, after all, to be the real friends of the British 
Empire, like General Smuts and his Boer colleagues, who 
would be better pleased than Ulster? If, however, the 


miracle cannot be achieved, then it would be a great advan- 
tage to the people of Ulster if they could show that its 





on their part, but solely to the force of circumstances, 

In a word, the people of Ulster could in a free Conference 
show the real situation to the English-speaking world 
That situation is uncommonly like the situation in the 
immortal story in the Arabian Nights. The fishes werg 
asked by the benevolent cook with what sauce they would 
like to be eaten. They answered: “ We don’t want to be 
eaten.” The cook replied: ‘‘ You wander from the point, 
I ask you once more, with what sauce?” Yet the verdict 
of mankind throughout the ages has been with the fish, 
So it will be with Ulster when the facts are properly 
understood. 





THE BETROTHAL OF PRINCESS MARY. 
FWNHE readiness with which the King has consented 

to the betrothal of Princess Mary to Lord Lascelles, 
Lord Harewood’s son, interprets exactly the feelings of 
the British people. The popular wish 1s unquestionably 
that the Royal Family should become more British in 
its alliances, as it is already British to the core in its 
thoughts and ways. Lord Lascelles belongs to a dis- 
tinguished family, and nothing could be of happier 
augury than that Princess Mary should marry not some 
foreign prince but an Englishman of the “ country 
gentleman” type who has served his country very 
gallantly, and who, according to type, has taken part 
in public work and has stood for Parliament. His 
family have the right tradition in recognizing their 
obligations. By an unforeseen piece of good fortune 
he inherited the wealth of his great-uncle, Lord 
Clanricarde, and he is therefore in a position not merely 
to support such dignity as is proper for the future life 
of Princess Mary, but to help her in the kind of service 
to the nation to which she has already devoted herself, 
and which is known to be dear to her. He is a lucky 
man who gets for his wife a Princess trained in the ways 
of duty, work and unaffectedness by one of the most 
wise and careful mothers in the whole of Britain. 

For some two hundred years a theory of tho British 
Monarchy has been encouraged under which it was 
necessary to excuse, or to justify by a special reason, 
the marriage of any member of the Royal Family to a 
subject. This theory did not hold in earlier times, and 
we want to make the occasion of Princess Mary’s betrothal 
the opportunity of declaring, what we have long felt, 
that the theory is now obsolete and had better be 
abandoned. In the Middle Ages, and later still—notably 
in the persons of Henry VIII. and James II.—Lnglish 
Kings or heirs-apparent had no hesitation in marrying a 
subject. The reason why they did not hesitate is, when 
one comes to think of it, plain enough. The King, even 
if not ruling precisely by divine right, was nearly enough 
in the position of one who could do no wrong. His 
choice was free because his position was supreme. He 
could throw his handkerchief, so to speak, to any favoured 
one without challenging either injurious criticism or a 
dangerous jealousy. No other person, or official, or class 
was in competition with him. He could raise the lady 
of his fancy to the throne as easily as he could create 
dukedoms for favourites. Freedom of choice was, indeed, 
almost one of the most admired prerogatives of supremacy. 
The assertion of that freedom was just one of the kingly 
victories which were always attributed to the sovereign, 
whether he deserved the praise or not. We are reminded 
of that delicious piece of nonsense in Love's Labour's Lost 
about King Cophetua :— 

“The magnanimous and most illustrate king Copletua set 
eyes upon the — and indubitate beggar Zenclophon ; 
and he it was that might rightly say, Veni, vidi, vici; which 
to annothanize in the vulgar—O base and obscure vulgar !— 
videlicet, He came, saw, and overcame: ho came, one; saw, 
two; overcame, three. Who came? the king: why did he 
come? to see: why did ho see? to overcome: to whom 
came he? to the beggar: what saw he? the beggar: 
who overcame ho? the beggar. The conclusion is victory: 
on whose side? the king’s.” 

3ut a great change in the theory of the English 
Monarchy gradually came about after the Revolution of 
1688. From that time onwards till the succession of 
Reform Acts, Great Britain was virtually governed by 
the Venetian oligarchy of the great ruling families. The 
idea of alliance between the Royal Family and subjects 
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came more and more to be disapproved of, not because 
the oligarchs disapproved of such marriages on any 
ground of principle from the point of view of the Royal 
Family, but because they disapproved of them from 
their own point of view. All the principal families were, 
in fact, jealous of one another. None of them could 
tolerate the thought that power and great dignity should 
be bestowed on any other by virtue of an alliance with 
the Royal Family. It would be a nice question to decide 
whether a particular Whig family would have been more 
jealous in this matter of another Whig family than it 
would have been of a Tory family. Possibly the truth 
is that a Whig would have been green with jealousy at 
the elevation of another Whig, but he would have been 
inarticulate with fury at the elevation of a Tory. The 
Peers, who were the representatives of these ruling families, 
did not really exercise their greatest political power in 
the House of Lords. They found it much more effectual 
to apply their influence by maintaining the rotten 
poroughs and sending their nominees to the House of 
Commons. It was also because of what may be called 
their inter-tribal jealousy that they never allowed a 
Prime Minister to have a definite official position. True, 
he formed Governments and put political programmes into 
effect, but there was no constitutional term to describe 
his exact position. In the order of precedence he was 
officially unknown—and so, indeed, it remained until 
quite recently. 

The result of all this was that the Monarchy was, as it 
were, put in blinkers. It came to be assumed that the 
principal function of Royalty was to contract diplomatic 
foreign marriages and thus to help in setting up a system 
of checks and balances throughout the world. No one 
would deny that very useful purposes were served by this 
arrangement. A hostile foreign Court might be turned 
into a community of friends by a discreet and opportune 
marriage. When the Prime Ministers of two countries 
which were on the verge of conflict saw no hopes of agree- 
ment, matters were often enough settled by friendly ex- 
changes between the sovereigns, who, not being like the 
German Emperor, William Il., remembered that after all 
they were cousins. 

Yet another great change has come, and we no longer 

have our former Venetian oligarchy, but a full-fledged 
democratic system. The King is hereditary President of 
this crowned republic, and in our opinion the time has 
come to release every member of the Royal Family, whether 
on the male or female side, and even though in the direct 
line of succession, from the trammels which were in effect 
imposed upon it for their own purposes by the oligarchs. 
Logic and common sense seem to us to coincide with the 
bare facts of the situation. What are the facts? Thrones 
have tumbled down all over Europe and there is no longer 
a variety of reigning families abroad from which members of 
our own Royal Family may take their choice. Moreover, 
diplomacy and the aforesaid checks and balances no longer 
require such alliances. Marriages between persons of the 
foyal Family and British subjects—of course within 
seemly limitations—should, in fact, be regarded as in the 
natural order of things. There are very few foreign princes 
to marry, and even if there were the nation would be far 
more pleased with such an alliance as has just been 
announced for Princess Mary. 

Of course, we do not mean that foreign marriages should 
be ruled out, for it might happen that such a marriage 
would be desirable from every point of view, including 
the point of view of the British Prince or Princess—a 
matter by no means to be left out of account if Royal 
marriages are to be what the public would like them to be. 
All we mean is that there is no longer any reason whatever 
for fettering the choice. With all sincerity and respect 
we would say that the complete freedom which we are 
advocating applies quite as much to the Prince of Wales 
as to any other member of the Royal Family. 

_ We know perfectly well that what we have said lays 
itself open to the criticism of those who will foresee endless 
social embarrassments and inconveniences in no longer 
treating the Royal Family as a close corporation. It may 
be said that such embarrassments were experienced in the 
case of Lord Lorne, and that if the Duke of Fife had not 
preferred a remote life they would have appeared in his 
case too. But we would ask the critics to remember that 





the sources of such embarrassments are, in the nature of 
things, very much fewer than they were. The satisfaction 
with which the marriage of Princess Patricia to Captain 
Ramsay was received, and the absence of all inconvenience 
attending it, are symptoms of a new order of things. After 
all, the number of persons who would be kept awake at 
nights wondering how they could bring themselves to make 
the necessary genuflexions to one who had been their 
niece, or their cousin, and had now become their Queen, 
is very small indeed. The vast majority of people would 
be heartily pleased and gratified at a union which was known 
to have a touch of romance, and that is the thing which 
humanly matters. 

Still, it may just as well be admitted that there would 
be some difficulties. Suppose, for example, that an heir- 
apparent were to marry an English girl belonging to a 
family of great position in the land. It might well happen 
that the head of such a family would be called upon, 
sooner or later, to fill a very important Ministerial office. 
We do not say the ofiice of Prime Minister—though even 
that might happen—because some people declare that there 
will be no more Prime Ministers in the House of Lords, 
and it is more likely than not that the head of such a 
family as we are imagining would be a Peer. It would 
certainly be very anomalous for a powerful Minister to be 
the father-in-law of the heir-apparent, or even of the King. 
It would be so anomalous indeed that it would be utterly 
undesirable, and it would have to be avoided. The father- 
in-law, we are supposing, would have to put out of his 
mind all thoughts of occupying high official positions. 
This would be a disadvantage for him and the loss of service 
to the country might possibly be considerable. But, on the 
whole, the advantages to the nation of making the Mon- 
archy more truly British than it is even now would be far 
greater than the disadvantages. 

Finally, it should not be forgotten that the popularity 
which the Royal Family enjoys with the manual workers and 
with the very poorest classes is a thing worth tracing to 
its origins and well worth perpetuating by acting on certain 
rules when the examination of the origins has been made. 
The reason, we believe, why the King is so popular is that 
he obviously never spares himself and is absolutely simple ; 
he is devoid of all the arts of advertisement; he never 
interferes unconstitutionally ; and he is known to be a 
first-rate sportsman. ‘Thirty years ago revolutionary 
orators on Tower Hill or in the parks used always to begin 
by denouncing the Royal Family. It seemed to be 
thought that the first thing to do was to haul down “ the 
swells” from the top. Now one practically never hears 
such demands. The responsible Labour leaders, at all 
events, know that in our hereditary President we have 
the most accomplished and the most efficient possible 
chairman of the nation. They know that from the mere 
money point of view he costs the nation less than Repub- 
lican nations pay for their elected Presidents. Further, 
they know that we have the good fortune to get on without 
all the terrific turmoil of intermittent Presidential elections 
and the political unsettlement which follows them. The 
man in the street has therefore come to the conclusion 
that if there is to be a President—and of course he admits 
that there must be one—we are never likely by any other 
methods to get Presidents better than we get now. Not 
a single ounce of political power is taken away from the 
people by our hard-working constitutional Monarchy. 
And if the man in the street were asked how the perman- 
ence of this very happy state of affairs could be ensured 
he would say that it could be done by means of well- 
considered marriages which would bring the Monarchy 
closer to the people, and make it, if possible, more 
British than ever in blood and instinct and habit. 





ASIA AND EUROPE. 

i instigation of “ non-co-operation”’ by Gandhi, and 

his subsequent admission when the rioting took 
place in Bombay that he could not control the forces 
which he had called into existence, are a perfect example 
of the Asiatic faculty for wanting a thing to be and not 
to be. He wanted, and of course still wants, to 
throw British rule in India. Overthrowing means revolu- 
tion, and revolutions without violence (except in cases 
where there is an alternative Government perfectly ready 


over- 
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and able to gather up the reins of — are unknown. 
History has no record of such revolutions. Yet Gandhi 
believed the impossible to be possible. He knew, for he 
is a highly educated and studious man, not only that the 
various classes and creeds whose movements he directs 
in India have no Government ready to take the place of 
the existing Government, but that for a long time to come 
they would be incapable of getting together any form of 
Government. Nevertheless, he told his followers that he 
would bring about the revolution he desired without 
violence. 

“No violence,” simply a kind of passive resistance, 
was indeed the essence of his plan. He travelled far and 
wide, he spoke and he wrote, and the sense of everything 
he seid was that if the people would not buy British goods, 
and if Indian professional men and officials would not 
work with Europeans, the present Government of India 
wovld be brovght to a standstill. He was so utterly 
foolish and reckless in his visions as to tell those who 
believed him that Indians could manufacture for them- 
selves all that they needed. There was no need, for 
instance, to buy clothes from England. There was no 
need to depend upon British machinery. Indians could 
weave their own clothes on their own hand-looms. He 
invited a country where the life of too many millions 
verges always upon want to thrust away from them the 
sources of plenty and comfort. And yet he believed that 
his scheme would prosper. 

Naturally his doctrines had only to be applied in order 
to be turned to ridicule and lead to disaster. Every 
Kuropean onlooker knew that Gandhi was plotting violence 
without knowing it, or at least while saying that he did 
not know it. Several times Gandhi stood surety for the 
pacific intentions of the brothers Ali. No one else could 
declare so vehemently or with such apparent conviction 
as he did that when the brothers Ali advocated violence 
they did not really mean violence. Those of his followers, 
educated Hindus and Moslems, who sincerely did not 
want a bloody revolution took his word for it. They 
took his word, again, when he explained away the Moplah 
revolt. Those who are versed in watching cause and 
effect in politics had no doubt that the Moplah rising was 
ultimately to be traced to such propaganda as that of 
Gandhi. You may conceivably prevail upon cultivated 
Hindus and Moslems, the men at the top of their respective 
systems, to live and act together in concord. But it is 
lunacy to expect that just because Gandhi wants it there 
will be concord between the uninstructed men of the 
two religions. The Moplahs, having accordingly murdered 
a few British officials, turned their fury against their 
Hindu neighbours and forced them to accept Islam at 
the point of the revolver or the knife in the true manner 
of Tippu Sahib. Gandhi explained that the Moplah 
atrocities were an isolated affair. His campaign was 
going well, and he was full of hope. In the rest of India 
the non-co-operators would be amenable to the commands 
of their Mahatma. 

But last week in Bombay shattered that last illusion. 
There was a great and spontaneous disproof of all that 
Gandhi had said. To begin with the populace, instead of 
stolidly ignoring the Prince of Wales, received him with 
enthusiasm amid set scenes of Eastern splendour. Then 
the rival sects in some parts of the city, instead of laying 
aside their eternal feuds in order to join together in proving 
their united indifference to the British Raj, made use 
of the occasion to insult and kill one another. Hence 
Giandhi’s penance. He declared that he had lost control ; 
that what had happened was terrible ; that he felt himself 
responsible ; that he could not sleep, and that as an act 
of contrition he would live upon bread and water. 

We have headed this article “ Asia and Europe ” because 
that is the title of the memorable book by the late Mr. 
Meredith Townsend, formerly editor of the Spectator, in 
which he describes states of mind liko that of Gandhi and 
expresses his belief that the Asiatic and European minds 
can never really come together. He pointed out that the 
Asiatic is the slave of superstition in the sense that he 
can believe things in the teeth of all evidence. The 
Asiatic is possessed, again, by the fatal theory that false- 
hood is just an exercise of the intellect like any other and 
must be judged by its object and its success. The Hindu 


undoubtedly has great intellectual capacity, but it is 








undermined by such defects in nearly all its applications, 
As an example of the ability to believe that a thing at 
once is and is not—an example as strange as the illusions 
of Gandhi himself—Mr. Townsend relates how he wag 
told by an Indian astronomer, noted for his accurate 
calculations of eclipses, that he (the astronomer) believed 
that a dog swallowed the moon. He intended to bring 
up his children in that belief. . 

Asiatics have a remarkable reverence for their leaders 
and maintain that reverence even when they disobey 
them, and even after the leaders have been proved to ba 
wrong. We need not therefore expect that Candhi’s 
influence will collapse hard upon the blow it received at 
Bombay last week. The Asiatic mind can tolerate more 
than that without finding extenuation beyond its powers, 
There is on record a story about a Bengali rebel officer 
in the Indian Mutiny. He was a high officer with a great 
tulent for organization. When the battle for which he 
had been making long and careful plans was about to 
take place he informed his troops that he might not be 
with them on the great day as he had already done all 
that was humanly possible to ensure victory. He ordered 
them to conquer the enemy or to die in the attempt. 
Apparently it did not seem unnatural either to him or to 
them—and it was not taken as a humiliating confession 
of cowardice—that he did not propose himself to take 
any chance of death upon the field of battle. 

We must not, however, pursue the fascinating subject 
of the profound differences between the mental habits 
of Asiatics and Europeans. Enough to say that there 
has been a startling proof of the reality of these differences, 
and the differences do not grow less merely because Mr. 
Montagu’s scheme for ruling India under democratic 
forms has been introduced. If anybody could explain to 
us how it is possible to reconcile Hindu caste with the 
practice of democracy wo should begin to be interested 
in Mr. Moniagu’s schemes as a means of progress. As 
we have never received a plain answer to our simple 
question we must confess that Mr. Montagu’s reforms are 
for us a paradox or a contradiction, though of course an 
extremely dangerous one. 

In conclusion, we must make one very strong appeal. 
We base it on the ground that for Western minds, whatever 
Gandhi may think, things cannot at the same time be and 
not be. Hither the Indian peoples are so far advanced 
that they have the will and the ability to keep the peace 
in India, or they are not. If they are, there is not much 
need for us to remain in India at all. If they are not— 
as we should think must be plain to every serious person 
—then we must really and cou keep order by the methods 
that have stood the test of time so long as that may be 
necessary. There is no other way that is fair to the 
Indian peoples themselves. Humanity requires that we 
should do this. Otherwise, there will be riots much worse 
than any that have been seen since the middle of last 
century, and the sufferers will be the most innocent and 
helpless persons. 





THE INCREASE OF THE EPISCOPATE. 
[CoMMUNICATED. } 


FPXHE call for tho increaso of the Episcopate is not 
so urgent and obvious as it is sometimes made 
to appear. Its importance is somewhat closcly con- 
nected with what we deem a Bishop’s work to be. Those 
who lay stress on some aspects of that work will tend 
to be contented with things as they are; those who 
make other aspects of the first importance will clamour 
for smaller dioceses. Of such divergent views of the 
kind of official that most adequately forwards the real 
objects of the Church we may select four. There 1s 
the view that a Bishop should be a man of commanding 
intellect, wide culture and recognized scholarship, and 
able to meet on an equality the greatest thinkers of the 
day—one, perhaps, who has had some share of practical 
work in the University or a great school; but that is 
not essential—the man, in short, of the Creighton type. 
There is, secondly, the view that a Bishop requires 
something of the qualities of a statesman; ho must be 
one who, from his acuteness, width of view and ability 
to deal with men, has a natural and trained capacity 
for moulding the policy of the Church on broad and 
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straightforward lines as an institution which has to get 
its purposes carried through in the midst of opposition. 
Such a statesman-Bishop was Tait. 

Thirdly, there are those who ask first about a, new 
Bishop: Has he any organizing and administrative 
yower ? Is he likely to get the diocese to work efficiently ? 
Vill he appoint the right men to subordinate posts ? 
Will he be a wise patron of the preferment in his gift ? 
If a call comes for raising large sums of money, will he 
shine at organizing the appeals to be made ? 

And the fourth view rather regards the Bishop’s direct 
pastoral relation with the people. It thinks of a Bishop 
Wilkinson, the preacher and guide of souls, as the ideal. 
It calls upon the Bishop, much indeed in the spirit of 
the Prayer-book, to be the “Chief Missioner of Ilis 
Diocese.” 

Now, mixed up with these divergencies is the uncer- 
tainty whether the Bishop is essentially and primarily 
the Bishop of the Clergy or the Bishop of the Decople. 
Of course, we know that theorctically he is both; but 
actually and practically in which character will he do 
his best and most typical work, as the overseer of the 
activities and the guardian of the souls of the men he 
delegates to the parishes, or as one who is constantly 
endeavouring in spite of insuperable difficulties to come 
into direct touch with the people themselves in a gallant 
effort to reach a goal of ubiquity? If we could decide 
one way or the other, the various divergencies of view 
might perhaps be more easily harmonized. 

If we look at those divergent views again, we shall 
see that the qualifications of the first and second type 
are essential—they must be present in some degree ; 
we can hardly tolerate an ignoramus or a tactless 
blunderer in great affairs. And they are qualifications 
that can hardly be secured by delegation, whereas the 
qualifications of power to organize and ability to conduct 
missions with success can be supplied by appointing 
experts to do what is necessary in these spheres for the 
good of the diocese. Now, it is the personal administration 
of a large diocese, with its many activities and the constant 
call from all sides for devotional addresses from the 
Bishop, that seems to necessitate the splitting-up of 
dioceses. So far as intellectual leading and statesmanlike 
policy are concerned, it makes little difference to their 
efficiency whether the diocese presided over is of a moderate 
or an enormous area. On such grounds some may be led 
to minimize the urgency of the call for more Diocesan 
Bishops. 

If we consider the question of Small v. Large Dioceses 
in itself, assuming, of course, an area not too large for 
reasoneble administration and not small enough to be 
insignificant, it will be thought that a small diocese will 
aitain a closer and nearer relation to its Bishop and a 
stricter oversight of its clergy; but, to counterbalance 
these advantages, it may reasonably be doubted whether 
the supply of ideal Bishops will be adequate to the 
demand. And, as a writer to the Times has pointed 
out, the tendency to local feeling, already a strong 
deterrent to Bishops who wish to bring new blood into 
their dioceses, will militate against breadth in a most 
tnwholesome way. As he phrases it, “there will be 
in-breeding.” 

If we turn to the financial aspect of the question, it is 
impossible for the same writer's statement of the case 
not to tarry great weight. “ It costs £50,000 or £60,000 
to found a new see”; and there are many new sees 
talked of. Their foundation means a stupendous outlay 
for the Church as a whole, and this at a time when the 
penury of a majority of the clergy is a grave scandal, 
and when every available penny is being spent by the 
Central Church Fund, not on their relief but on the free 
education of new candidates for a ministry of which 
parents endowed with the foresight of parental affection, 
In spite of the claims of religion, are fighting shy. It is 
obvious to the lay mind that the sustentation of an 
impoverished ministry, and the insurance of its succession, 
must stand before the increase of officials, without whose 
aid we have hitherto managed to exist as -an active 
Church, and the advantage of whose creation is at least 
problematical. Practical men will ask how many livings 
the amount requisite to found one see will raise from 





starvation to comfort, and how many candidates for the 
ministry such a sum would adequately assist ? 

A dispassionate consideration of the question seems to 
result in the impression that the demand comes from 
those who lay stress not on the essential qualifications 
for a modern Bishop, but on dsties which he can wisely 
in great measure delegate to experts in provinces wherein 
it is not essential that he should be himself an expert ; 
that the multiplication of sees may result in lowering the 
standard raised by Lightfoot, Stubbs, Westcott and 
Temple in the past; and that in face of other crying 
financial needs, which concern the very esse of the 
Church, the whole subject should be shelved as unpractical 

‘ 





until the Greek Kalends. F, 
ANIMALS AND THE LIMITATIONS OF SPEECH. 


[PUBLIC libraries have lately—so we read in the Press 
—noted a considerable increase in the number of 
readers who make use of them. Unemployment would 
appear to account for the fact. One such library, one 
in which no fiction is permitted, has recorded the classes 
of books upon which there has in these last few weeks 
been the most run. For sociology, technical works and 
poetry there has been no call at all. Books about the War 
and on naval and military subjects are still the tavourites, 
after them come London, English History, criminology 
and animals. 

It is natural that men should want to read some 
informing comment upon their own greatest experience ; 
natural, also, that where fiction is forbidden criminology 
should find readers. There is a romance about crime, 
whether we like the idea or no. A strong human interest 
must always belong to temptation, justice, and revenge 
not to speak of the unravelling of secrets. Horrors, too, 
make a human appeal. What are they but the lowest 
form of tragedy? The only items in this list ‘of best 
readers which surprise us are London and animals. The 
real Cockney has a true love of his city. He is never quite 
happy away from it, but we had not thought that he 
wanted to read about it. We did not realize that he 
differentiated between the portion of London which can 
bear comparison with any city in the world and the huge, 
dull areas with which art, history, and tradition have no 
connexion. On the other hand, if he is beginning to read 
English History, we can understand that his love for his 
city is becoming more critical. Again, we should hardly 
have expected the casual reader at a public library, who 
comes there either to amuse an earned, or to pass the time 
in an enforced leisure, to have taken out of the shelves 
books about animals, What sort of books, we wonder, are 
these last ? We imagine them to be of the fanciful or 
anecdotal order—a scientific treatise would not be under- 
stood by the casual reader. The sort of writing about 
animals which interests ordinary people is not scientific 
at all. It cannot always be described as the literal truth, 
even when it claims to be anything but fiction. It is 
often humorous, often tender, often shows an intense bias, 
born of a strong desire to establish a relation, a closer one 
than the evidence suffices to prove, between the animal and 
the human intelligence. This desire is innate in children and 
remains in simple people after they are grown up. Children 
hardly appear to realize that animals are dumb. “ He 
says he will do so-and-so,” we hear them say; or “ he is 
thinking such-and-such, but he does not want me to 
know.” Their mothers say before them that the dog can 
“do everything but speak,” and only gradually they come 
to realize that of that one human privilege all animals are 
bereft. 

No serious person, however, really supposes that even the 
highest domestic animal has all the intelligence of a man 
bar speech. They recognize with delight that he has a 
very little of it. ‘‘ He knows every word you say,” they 
exclaim, when they mean literally that he certainly re- 
cognizes a few words and does not judge only by the tones 
of the voice, which commands, promises, threatens, or 
caresses. Although this fiction about understanding every 
word springs from a real sympathy with animals, it is by 
no means always in the interest of an individual anima! 
that it should exist. Men lose their tempers with animals, 
and specially with horses, because they persuade them- 
selves that the horse behaves badly out of premeditated 
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obstinacy or wickedness, and not out of sheer failure to 
understand what is wanted of it. On the whole, however, 
the popular fiction makes immensely for good. It is 
something that in England an animal is hardly ever 
regarded as a machine, even though it may at times be 
treated more roughly. By the by, do men ever lose their 
tempers with machines and deliberately injure them ? 
They can be very irritating. So many women drive cars 
nowadays and we have often wondered how they get on 
with them. As children, boys show a marked liking for 
n echanisms of all sorts, while girls are impatient with any 
i:.tricate machinery. Perhaps they outgrow this little 
d:stinction of sex and a woman chauffeur is as good to her 
machine as a man. 

But to return to the question of animals. There is no 
loubt that a great deal that we write of them we read into 
them. The tales of many an old Indian about elephants 
are really incredible; they are as imaginary as those of 
tudyard Kipling, who is frankly “ making up.” No single 
woman is more inclined to romance about her terrier than 
they about the elephants whose intimacy they have enjoyed, 
but a carman who happens to be fond of his horse will beat 
the two of them. 

All this is quite modern. No one used to talk about 
animals as most sympathetic people talk nowadays. Have 
the animals altered ¢ Are they also “ making progress,” 
taking part in the procession of civilization? We suppose 
not, and yet it seems fitting that we should somehow or 
other pull them along with us in our march. Man has 
made a great effort lately to get into touch with his 
“little brother ” in the world beneath him. The ordinary 
man only knows one way of being sympathetic and that is 
to “ put yourself in his place.” He has tried this way with 
the animals, not, of course, very systematically or success- 
fully or at all generally—he is not so very systematic in his 
efforts where his own race is concerned—but those men 
who want to “ get at” their animals have tried by this 
means. The result has been a good deal of clever and 
amusing writing, some of it so clever as to constitute a 
real piece of sympathetic interpretation, though hardly 
containing a word of truth. Some of it,on the other hand, 
has contained a good deal of careful observation undertaken 
with a view to prove a preconceived theory, and used 
rather to plead a cause than add to a collection of evidence. 
Both methods have promoted friendly relations between 
man and beast. For there is no doubt that domestic 
animals respond to this new effort, though not quite 
in the way they are said to do. They cannot use words 
nor even think in words, consequently their thoughts 
cannot be interpreted in them. We observe that they 
perceive, but we do not know how to put it. The men 
most in sympathy with them are very apt as they try 
to interpret them to get off the lines of scientific truth. 
Those who really study their elephants and their 
parrots and their horses and their dogs, those people 
who, if they had had genius, could have applied their 
methods to the wild animals and written such a book 
as the Jungle Book, really know more about this great 
subject of interest, animal psychology, than the dry 
scientists who ridicule them. The significant fact is that 
there is an immense deal to learn, not that the methods of 
setting that learning down are often ridiculous. It seems 
as though in the great march onwards in which all but the 
pessimists believe that man is engaged his destiny is 
more and more to understand; while the destiny of his 
camp followers, the animals, is more and more to be under- 
stood. They are dumb and he can speak for them, but it 
must be more or less in the language of the imagination. 











FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE, 
—— 
EUROPE’S CHAOTIC EXCHANGES. 
EXAGGERATED APPREHENSIONS—POLITICS THE KEY 
TO THE SITUATION—INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERA- 
TION REQUIRED—INVESTMENT STOCKS FIRM— 
HUGE LOAN FLOTATIONS — INDUSTRIAL DE- 


PRESSION. 
{To THe Eprror or THe “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,--The general public must often be inclined to 
despair of obtaining anything approaching an intelligent 
comprehension of what is involved in the chaotic exchanges ! 





of Europe. One day, for example, we are informed that 
Germany, partly by reason of her depreciated currency, js 
going to defeat the whole world in the matter of her export 
trade; and, conversely, we are told at another time that 
América is actually seeking a decline in the exchange value 
of the dollar, if only to ensure that her own export trade jx 
maintained. Yet, in spite of talk of this description, we 
are also treated of late to lurid articles maintaining that 
unless something is done soon to relieve the Foreign 
Exchange position as a whole, and to aid those countries 
where currencies are most depreciated, there is to be an 
appalling financial crash in Europe the like of which we 
have not seen, ete., ete. 
% * ae 

I do not think that those who warn us of the serious 
consequences which must ensue if greater attention is not 
given to the matter are entirely unjustified in their utter- 
ances, though, like the Fat Boy in Pickwick, they seem at 
times to be trying to make our flesh creep with their sen- 
sational forebodings. What I think, however, is very 
necessary, is to recognize that it is upon International 
politics that attention must, in the first place, be focused. 
If, for example, as an outcome of the Washington Confer- 
ence, the double object should be attained of a great redue- 
tion in National Armaments, combined with an equal, or 
rather with a greater feeling of international security, the 
first great step would have been taken towards the financial 
and economic rehabilitation of Europe. It is undoubtedly 
most essential here, and in all parts of Europe, that internal 
eredit resources should be diverted as far as possible from 
unproductive to productive expenditure if Budgets are to 
balance, and yet, so long as the fear of war haunts the vision, 
we are not likely to sce the end of wasteful and destructive 
competition in armaments. 

* af * 

Similarly, if the Washington Conference should result 
in the re-establishment of international peace on a firmer 
basis, and above all should result in a very close and cordial! 
understanding between Great Britain and the United 
States—and, it is to be hoped, Japan—it would then bi 
possible to aid some of the distressed countries of Kurope 
along lines really conducive to recuperation. It is, how- 
ever, of the essence of the problem that there should be 
absolutely united co-operation, because while the lack of 
such co-operation may easily result, as it has done up to 
the present, in an unconscious and involuntary unity in a 
policy of doing nothing, the moment a positive and con- 
structive policy is initiated the need for real unity on the 
part of these strong nations becomes imperative. It is 
imperative primarily because the task is beyond the 
power of any one nation. It is imperative in the second 
place because those who render the aid must be powerful 
enough to insist that the help is not frittered away, 
and that in return for it the devastated countries shall 
take their part in putting their own financial affairs 
in order. In the third place, united action is imperative 
because there must be an agreed policy with regard to th 
amount of the credits and the proportion taken by eac! 
lending country, as well as with regard to the manner 
in which the credits are used. In a sense, of course, 
this would mean a _ temporary interference with 
what might be termed the ordinary freedom of inter- 
national trading, and, therefore, there should perhaps be a 
set time for the period of such united and uniform action. 
At. the outset, however, it seems certain that unity would 
be required as much for the working out of the schemes of 
assistance as for the actual strengthening of the credit 
system which would have to be employed. 


of * a8 


While, therefore, the reports which have been cabled 
from America to the effect that the Conference at 
Washington will be followed by another conference on the 
economic conditions of Europe may be premature, I am 
inclined to think that not only would such a conference be 
the logical outcome of any satisfactory termination to 
the political discussions, but that sooner or later such a1 
assembly, followed by united action, will be found to be 
inevitable. 

* “ * 

Meanwhile, the Stock Markets pursue the even tenor 

of their way with no great regard to such matters as the 
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sciences 
Irish crisis and the developments in Egypt and India ; 
to say nothing of the economic conditions of Europe as a 
whole, to which I have just referred. This, I have already 
explained in your columns, is not altogether surprising or 
even illogical, for the simple reason that depressed trade 
emphasizes the glut of money seeking investment, while 
uncertainty and perhaps apprehension with regard to the 
outlook tends to drive these funds into gilt-edged securities. 
All the same, the strength of these Investment Markets has 
received a pretty severe test during the past six weeks, 
when not far from £60,000,000 of capital in gilt-edged 
stocks alone have been sold to the public. Here, for 
example, is a list taken almost at random showing a few 
of the main issues since the end of September last, arranged 
in order of their appearance :— 


Union of South Africa oe i «- 6p.c. £5,000,000 
Ceylon .. ee oe es -» Op.c. £3,000,000 
New South Wales .. “i a .. 6p.c. £3,000,000 
Nigeria cd ee ov aa -.- Gp.c. £3,000,000 
Com. of Australia ke és ae -- Gp.c. £5,000,000 
Local Loans .. ‘6 ae — -- 3p.c. £20,000,000 
Kenya Colony ee eit ee -- 6Gp.c. £5,000,000 
West Australia - aia sh -. 6p.c. £3,000,000 


Port of London o-* ee oe -» Gp.c. £2,000,000 
Union of South Africa en “a -- Gp.c. £6,000,000 


£55,000,000 


Total oe ee oe 


In the case of the Local Loans stock, allowance has to be 
made for the fact that it was offered at 52, and, therefore, 
the actual amount subscribed was nearer to ten than 
twenty millions, but even so the total is an extraordinarily 
large one, and that the capital should not only have been 
wovided within so brief a space of time, but that the 
frakane Markets should have been the firmest section 
of the House in spite of the issues, is quite remarkable. 
Moreover, in some cases applications have been on a very 
large scale, the Port of London issue, for example, having 
been covered something like ten times. During the past 
week the second issue within a couple of months of a aves 
by South Africa certainly came as a rather unwelcome 
surprise to the market, but, on the other hand, it is recog- 
nized that in this case all the money is required for repaying 
short-dated indebtedness in the market here, whereas in 
the case of Australia there is a feeling that there has been 
a good deal of over-borrowing. This over-borrowing, 
together with the tendency towards Socialistic finance 
in Australia, had possibly some effect in making the last 
response on the part of the investor in respect of the West 
Australian loan a poor one. 
ok me ” 

Apart from the Gilt-edged Market, the other sections 
of the Stock Exchange have been irregular and somewhat 
dull during the past week. Foreign stocks have been 
unfavourably affected by the dullness of the Paris Bourse, 
which in its turn has been disturbed by the Egyptian 
news and the uncertainty with regard to developments at 
Washington. The advance in banking and insurance 
shares continues, but the Home Industrial Market remains 
under a cloud owing to apprehensions with regard to the 
forthcoming reports, while statements such as that of 
Burberrys, Limited, published last week, show in startling 
fashion the appalling after-effects of the premature trade 
boom early in the present year. This concern, which was 
floated as a public company as recently as January of 
last year, now discloses in its report a trading loss for the 
year ended March 3lst last of no less than £410,000, after 
writing down stocks in trade, both delivered and contracted 
for, to market value at the date of the balance-sheet. A 
further provision has also been made of £100,000 as a 
cover for any decline which may have since occurred, 
while to meet the deficit a reduction has to be made in 
the capital account of £350,000. Statements such as 
this—and it is to be feared that the end of the year will 
bring a batch of melancholy reports from other industrial 
concerns—naturally prevent any improvement in the 
Industrial Market. 


of 


Nevertheless, a hopeful undertone continues to characterize 
the Stock Exchange as a whole, and for the moment the 
factor to which perhaps chief attention is given is the 
continued abundance of money for investment and the 
prospect of investment resources being further increased 
on December Ist by the distribution of over £50,000,000 








in British Government dividends. Moreover, attention 
18 given In some quarters to the statement this week by 
Governor Harding, of the Federal Reserve Board in America 
as to the possibility of still easier money rates in the States. 
Whether his predictions will be fulfilled remains to be 
seen, but I cannot help thinking that inasmuch as one 
must refuse to regard the present trade inactivity as more 
than a passing phase, any revival in commercial operations, 
and the continuance of new capital flotations, would 
prevent the likelihood of the prolonged duration of very 
cheap money.—I am, Sir, Yours faithfully, ' 
Lhe City, November 24th. Artuur W. Kippy. 


ns \ ‘ ryy rm . ‘ 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—=__ 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read,and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.] 

ULSTER AND WEST VIRGINIA. 

{To tHe Epiror or Tue “ Specrator.’’] 
Smr,—The analogy between the action of West Virginia sixty 
years ago and of Rast Ulster to-day is even closer than would 
appear at first sight from the extracts which you give in the 
Spectator of November 19th. It was on April 25th, 1861, that 
the Virginia State Convention voted itself into the Southern 
Confederacy and placed the military forces of the State at the 
disposal of Jefferson Davis. But while tho slave-holding aris- 
tocracy of the old Dominion were proudly marching to serve 
under Lee and Jackson, the rugged democracy of the north- 
west corner were showing in equally practical fashion that 
they had no sympathy either with slavery or with secession. 
Their young men heard the call of Lincoln, and flocked to the 
defence of the Stars and Stripes. In June the delegates of 
loyal Virginia met in convention in Wheeling, near the Penn- 
sylvania border, elected a Governor, and declared for the Union. 
In the autumn the new State was fully constituted and the 
elections held, and on November 26th, 1861—sixty years ago to 
the day—the first duly elected West Virginia assembly opened 
its sessions. 

But this was only the beginning of the trouble. Mr. Facing- 
both-Ways and all his tribe were up in arms at once. It was 
“grossly unconstitutional”; it was an unpardonable affront 
to a proud people. Virginia was a sister—an “ erring sister ” 
if you will—to be wept over and conferred with, not to be 
insulted by a band of rough mountain farmers and trappers— 
the “forty counties men” as they were called—not one of 
whom belonged to the “ first families.” Lincoln’s Cabinet was 
split on the question. The party “‘ machine” was against him; 
the judges of the Supreme Court were against him. “ Here 
you are,” was the crushing argument, “ starting a devastating 
war to prevent States seceding from the Union, and one of 
your first acts is an attempt to justify secession within a State 
itself.” 

Lincoln, as usual, when he had chosen his course, refused 
to be crushed with words. He was fanatically devoted to the 
American Constitution, but the Constitution that he loved was 
not the dead letter of the lawyers, but a living thing. With 
another sorely-tried soul long ago he could say: ‘‘ The letter 
killeth, but tho spirit giveth life.’ And he brushed aside 
reams of legal word-spinning with the simple retort: “8 
people would have us believe that it is unconstitutional to 
attempt to maintain the Constitution.” And again in the 
words you have already quoted: “It is said that the admission 
of West Virginia is secession. Well, if we call it by that 
name, there is still difference enough between secession against 
the Constitution and secession in favour of the Constitution.” 

And so West Virginia became, and has ever since remained, 
a sovereign, self-governing State, repudiating all allegiance to 
the old State capital of Richmond, owing allegiance only to the 
Union and to the flag. It requires no very profound Coensti- 
tutional research to read into the above story North-Ka 
Ireland for West Virginia, the British Constitution for the 
American, and the repudiation of the sovereignty of rebel 
Dublin for that of secession Richmond. Ulstermen can echo 
the very words of Rufus Choate: “ We acknowledge no party 
that does not follow the flag and keep step to the music of the 
Union,” and they hold with Lincoln, “ There is difference 
enough between secession against the Union and secession 
against a rebel junta.” But we must be just to the seces- 
sionists, mistaken and misled as th 
to torture and murder helpless old ladies, to steal the petty 
cash from post-offices, or to burn custom houses. Robert Lee 
or Stonewall Jackson were chivalrous and courageous gentle- 
men, and would have given short shrift to criminal lunatics 
and degenerates of that kidney.—I am, Sir, &c., d. Gs Be 
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THE COERCION OF ULSTER. 
[To tHe Eprron or tue ‘“ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—-The terrible power of the caucus was never more in 
evidence than at the Liverpool Unionist Conference held last 
week. The paid agents of the party were threatened that 
they might “lose their jobs” if they did not toe the line. On 
one occasion the party agents, who knew they ought to have 
supported a certain resolution, remained dumb and did not 
vote, but ons by one after the meeting came to the mover of 
the resolution and assured him that if they had not been paid 
servants they would have supported him, as they knew he was 
right. I was the mover of that resolution at that meeting, 
and can well imagine the feelings of the paid agents at Liver- 
pool who had to be threatened, the night before the meeting, 
with the loss of their jobs if they did not vote the party ticket. 
Ask any. of the English, Scots, or Welsh who were present 
it that Liverpool meeting: Would you like to be governed by 
Sinn Feiners? and in their consciences they would answer, 
We would die first. Surely it would be better to be governed 
by Germans than by such loathsome creatures as the Irish 
murder gang. If once it be established that you can get your 
own way and beat the British Mmpire by a policy of cold- 


jlooded murder and assassination, then not only good-bye 
Ireland, but good-bye India, Egypt, and good-bye the British 
Empire. 


The Victorian era was one of “ holding fast ”’; we now have 
an era of “letting go.” Ex-VPresident Roosevelt once gave us 
a bit of advice, badly needed, after Lord Cromer’s retirement 
from Egypt. He said, * Either govern or get out.” If he were 
alive to-day he would give ws the same advice, no doubt, as 
regards Ireland. Ulster is quite capable of defending herself 
against this cowardly murder gang if enly this treacherous 
¢sovernment (sic) of ours will “get out” and set her hands 
tree. Sinn Feiners no more represent Ireland than Lenin and 
‘Trotsky represent Russia. In each case it is a reign of terror. 
The old Conservative Party is passing through a deep valley 
of humiliation. It has lost its right to uee the name Unionist 
now that it has voted for Home Rule. It has forced liome 
Rule on Ulster, assuring her it shall never be taken away 





from her, and before the ink is dry she is to be thrown to the | 


“wolves,” but the Presbyterian covenanters are made 
sterner stuff than that most brilliant opportuaist, who knows 
neither principles nor convictions, and who has, as you say, 
like a vampire sucked the life blood of the Unionist Party. 
Is there no one like, say, John Bright, who, in simple, telling 
words, will show us the shame of handing over those who love 
England to those who hate her? Nothing that can bo done 
now will save poor Ireland (the sport of the vote-catching 
politician since 1885) from terrible bloodshed, and at the end 
ef it all it will be found, as you have for so many years 
declared, that “ the Union holds the field.” 

A few short months ago Sir Hamar Greenwood, Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, said in the House of Commons: “ The 
question is, Who is for Ireland and the Empire, and who is 
for the assassins?” That question is going to be asked again 
very shortly, and it will be answered in no uncertain voice by 
the rank and file of what used to be, and will be again, the 
Unionist Party Paid agents, voting under the threat of 
losing their jobs, will be found not to have represented the 
feelings of the Unionist Party, Ulster must be of good cheer. 
When the pinch comes the ‘‘ predominant partner,” as Lord 
Rosebery called England, will stand by her.—I am, Sir, &c., 

The Waterhouse, Bollington, Macclesfield. FE. L. Oniver. 





{To tae Eprror or tne “ Sprcrator.’’] 
Sir,—Your first “news paragraph” in your issue of 
November 12th (only now in my hands) on “ bland coercion ” 
receives a categorical endorsement in the remark of your 
contemporary, the New Statesman, of the same date: “ Ulster 
will have to surrender.” It will be a subtle task for the 
historian of the future to unravel each separate viscous thread 
in the web of circumstance which to-day constrains so many 
of us to admit the inevitable in the changed situation. Spun 
and woven, placed and staged (whichever metaphor you prefer) 
with such consummate skill on the part of the human agents 
—or the eternal gods—our historian will, one hopes, see it 
steadily and see it whole as we are unable to do. But why, 
here and now, should the pretence be kept up, as obsolete as 
* Ulster’s position’ may have become, that she is not being 


coerced?—I am, Sir, &c., Cc. M. H. 
(To tne Epiror or tre ‘‘ Spectator.’’] 
Sin,—A short time ago it appeared to be recognized that there 


were two Irelands. I am under the impression that the Prime 
Minister himself stated this in a recent speech, but now there 
is a plea for an “ All Ireland ” principle. It cannot be repeated 
too often that there are two Irelands, differing as oil and 


of | 








water, in ideals, methods, and religion. Sinn Fein Ireland has 
done an infinite amount to alienate and cause distrust in U]s ster 
by boycotting and outrages within Ulster, as well as by 
innumerable atrocities within their own area. In spite of this, 
Ulster is urged to co-operate in a scheme of government wit} 

Sinn Fein, with whom they have no kind of sympathy or 
common ideals. The Observer of November 13th commented on 
the unreasonableness of “ the Covenanters of the six counties,” 
who constitute only about two per cent. of the United Kingdon: 
holding a veto over the remaining {8 per cent. This seems 
to me most unfair. The trouble has not arisen with Ulster. 
men, who have shown their loyalty to the United Kingdom jn 
every possible way, and who only ask to be left alone; but with 
the Sinn Fein element, who represent perhaps seven or eight 
per cent. of the electorate, and it is to coax these, who have 
demanded absolute separation, into a profession of loyalty that 
the Ulstermen are ce to surrender what they consider 
essential and vital to their well-being. I am no “ Die-hard ” 0; 
“ Cry-hard.”” I am anxious that every possibility of peace 
should be explored. What I do plead for is that the position 
of Ulster should be fairly considered, and speciaily that, if 
negotiations break down, Ulstermen should not be blamed.—I 
am, Sir, &e., Gro. Curystiz, Colonel. 

Shortheath Lodge, Farnkam. 


IRELAND.” 
** Spectator.’’] 





“THE CURSE OF 

mHE .EDITOR OF THE 
Srr,— While waiting for the Prime Minister’s statement, it may 
possibly be interesting to reeal] his ** considered judgment ” on 
the Irish Question, delivered by him at an earlier period of the 
coutroversy :— 

“The Prime Minister (Mr. Lloyd George): Let us get at the 
facts in the North-Eastern portion of Ireland. You have a 
population as alien in blood, in religious faith, in traditions, 
in outlook, as alien from the rest of Ireland in this respect as 
the inhabitants of Fife or Aberdeen. It is no use mincing 
words. Let us have a clear understanding. ‘To place them 
under National Rule against their will would be as glaring 
an outrage on the principles of liberty and self-government as 
the denial of self-government would be to the rest of Ireland. 

. I say in all solemnity that if an attempt were made to 
force Ulster in, in a settlement of Ireland, it would be the curse 
of Ireland.—House of Commons, March 7th, 1917 (‘ Official 
Report ’), Vol 91, No. 18, cols. 457—463).” 


—I am, Sir, &c., 


[To 


Ne Osttviscazis. 





SELF-DETERMINATION. 
{To THE Epirok oF 1HE “ Spectator.’’} 

Sir,—A courteous correspondent, writing in your pages, asked 
me if I would justify by some logical process the idea of self- 
determination? I sent a letter endeavouring so to do. It 
non-insertion was no doubt due to literary or other defects, 
but it would be a pity if your correspondent, and any 
others interested, were to have no reply. Wiil you permit 
me to say as follows? The right of self-determination, as 
regards inhabitants of Great Britain and of Ireland, flows 
inevitably from (even apart from other considerations) their 
mere possession of the electoral suffrage. ‘The possession of a 
vote, then, implies the right to elect representatives; but tlis 
right can have no meaning except that your representatives 
are to say how you are to be governed and that what they say 
must be decided according to your approval. ‘That is, the 
possession of votes implies the right of self-determination. I 
do not mean that it confers that right. I should say the right 
existed antecedently. In any case, however, the suffrage is the 
formal and definitive recognition of the right. 

As between England and Ireland, then, the only question is: 
Are the votes of both countries to be massed together, or sepa- 
rately considered? I do not here wish to be dogmatic; but 
my impression is that the Irish are a race quite different from 
the English. If this is so, then their votes should form a 
distinct sphere of self-determination, otherwise their right 
(implied in having the franchise) to decide their destiny is 
nullified. The only remaining question is, What of “ Ulster 
Again I do not wish to be dogmatic, but my impression is that 
there are two possible theories only: (1) Either the Unionist 
portion of Ulster is Irish, (2) or else it is not Irish. In the 
second of these alternatives the problem lapses, for, of course, 
self-determination would preclude the claim of non-Irish to 
decide Ireland’s destiny. In the other of the alternatives 
(which ‘seems to me the true one, namely, that the Ulster 
Unionists are Irish), self-determination, of leads to the 
conclusion that they should be counted as part of the Irish 
nation, and that therefore local autonomy (which might still 
he desirable for special local reasons) should not mean dis- 
memberment of Ireland into two definite sections. All the 


course, 


above is simply a logical analysis, not a dogmatic statement; 
but I also refer your correspondent to an interesting episode in 
French history, i.e., the wars of the Burgundians against the 
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Dauphinists: the seeming endlessnes3 of these wars while en- 
couraged by our Plantagenets, and the unification of France 
when our interference ceased. I will here leave the matter.— 
I an, Sir, &e., J. W. Poynter. 

106 Gillespie Road, Highbury, London, N. 5. 

[We must now leave Mr. Poynter’s “ logical process ” to the 
judgment of our readers, as we cannot continue this corre- 
spondence.—Eb. Spectator. | 





“FIAT JUSTITIA RUAT COELUM.” 
{To tHE Eprror oF tHe “ SpectaTor.’’] 
S1z,—It would be very surprising as wel! as distressing if either 
the Spectator or the Morning Post should be found wanting in 
honesty, courage or independence; yet it is particularly gratify- 
ing at this critical time to observe how each of these great news- 
papers now excels itself in respect of those three virtues. To- 
day I have read in a journal for which I formerly had no small 
regard a suggestion that if the present Government, which is 
pledged against the coercion of Ulster in any shape or form, 
should be displaced, the pledge by which it has been bound 
might conveniently be repudiated by its successor—and this, 
apparently, without shame. That is to say, the word of England 
holds good only so long as the Government that gave it remains 
in office! Surely, if this be indeed the view of any considerable 
section of the British nation, then the reproach conveyed in the 
words “‘la perfide Albion ”’ is now well founded—if it were not 
so already. In order that the alien and other leaders of the 
rebel Irish may be induced to concede professed “ allegiance ”’ 
to the British Crown, loyal Ulster is now being invited, “ for 
the sake of Peace,” with a pistol at her head, to place herself 
under the heel of the rebels and to become a milch-cow from 
which an Irish Government may obtain the financial sustenance 
that it could not draw from any other Irish source. It is no 
wonder that Sinn Fein desires a united Ireland or that Ulster 
objects to having Sinn lein leeches applied to her industrial 
stomach. Vor the sake of a visionary Peace Mr. Lloyd George 
wishes to sacrifice Ulster, as King Charles unavailingly sacri- 
ficed Strafford, the most able as well as the most loyal of his 


servants. The baseness of this proposal is surpassed only by its | 


folly. There are, and have been for numbers of years in Ire- 
land, too many persons who make their living out of the discon- 
tent which they promote to allow of Peace reigning in Ireland 
-o long as these gentry escape the hangman. Of what use is it 
to pursue actual murderers, in Ireland or elsewhere, while the 
apostles of disloyalty and outrage not only remain unpunished 
but sit at table with the Prime Minister? 

The murders committed in Ireland during recent years have, 
as a rule, been perpetrated by men forced to choose between the 
Seylla of possible detection by the police and the Charyidis of 
certain execution by Sinn Tein. It is because the law is weak 
and Sinn Fein strong that there are murders and outrages in 
Ireland. It is man’s nature to follow the line of least resist- 
ance, and murderers, debased politicians and a_ prostituted 
section of the Press follow it accordingly. Thus loyal and 
prosperous Ulster is to be thrown to the wolves at the bidding 
of knaves and fools and with the tacit consent of an apathetic 
multitude. Go on, Mr. Spectator, go on others also who are 
honest like yourself; rub in with a firm hand the blister of 
shame until the national conscience has thereby been revived— 
for it is only dormant, not dead. As for Mr. Lloyd George, I 
do not entirely agree with your attitude towards him, for in 
my opinion he is a subject of sorrow rather than of anger. At 
the coming of the War Mr. Lloyd George quickly extricated 
himself from his wallowing in the political mire and became 
a patriotic statesman. He made mistakes, it is true, but he 
played up for the side with all his might, according to his 
lights, and it is therefore sad to see him returned to his wallow. 
He has high courage but lacks stamina. He gets away with a 
rush and keeps pulling hard as far as the “ distance,”’ but then 
crumples up as soon as he is challenged. I am afraid that he 
has proved what Americans call a “ quilter.’”’ From 1914 to 
1918 Mr. Lleyd George was a pillar of the State—but now? 
“ Tow are the mighty fallen and the weapons of war perished! ” 
—I am, Sir, &c., Tro Parra. 





ULSTER 
EpitTor 


THE PROTESTANTS, 
[To THE or THE “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,Your correspondent “ Ulsterman,” in your 
November 12th, stated that Protestants in Ulster were one-third 
of the population of Ireland. The Protestants in all Ireland are 
26.81 per cent.—or 26.14 (Hazell’s Almanack, 1919, p. 447)—of 
population, and in six counties called Ulster (for short) they 
I thought someone would have corrected the 

C. Fason. 


issue of 


are 18.7 per cent. 
error this week.—I am, Sir, &c., 
80 Middle Abbey Street, Dublin. 
[We willingly publish Mr. Eason’s letter. But the point is 
that the Protestants of North-East Ulster form a vast and 
homogeneons majority in that area.—Ep. Spectator. | 














| Communism, but the peasants were not. 








COLLAPSE OF RUSSIAN COMMUNISM. 

(To THe Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Srr,—Your article under the above title, in the Spectator of 
November 19th, is, as usual, a confused misrepresentation of 
the real state of affairs regarding Russia. In the first instance, 
there is no such thing as “Russian” Communism. Com- 
munism is not a national but an international 
Secondly, as Communism has never yet been established in 
Russia, it cannot be said to have collapsed there. It has been 
repeatedly pointed out by Lenin and others that many years 
must elapse before Communism can be fully established in 
Russia. Again, Lenin is not the author or the head of the 
organization that administers Communism by means of the 
Soviets. He is simply a member of the Communist Party of 
Russia, and at the present time is a prominent member of its 
official administration. Further, seeing that Communism has 
never been established in Russia, the Soviets cannot be the 
means of its administration. The Soviets are really the mode 
of organization adopted by the working class to carry on their 
industrial and political affairs during the revolutionary crisis 
and the period of transition immediately following. One might 
go through the other statements in‘ your article in the same 
way, pointing out similar misrepresentations, but the fore- 
going is sufficient for my purpose, which is to point out the real 
fundamental reason why tne attempt to set up the machinery 
which was to lead the Russian people towards Communism has 
temporarily failed. I say temporarily advisedly, because you 
state that the Russian experimenters have failed and will never 
again have so good a chance. ‘They have not completely failed, 
and either they or their successors will have a much better 
chance at some future time when the country districts of 
Russia have fully developed and the peasants have become tired 
of the supposed magic of owning a plot of land. Why have the 
tussian experimenters temporarily failed? The answer is 
supplied by the Communist Workers’ Party, recently formed in 
Germany, the promoters of the fourth Communist Inter- 
national. Their manifesto states the case perfectly as follows : 

“The proletarian revolution . . . a revolution with the 
object of establishing proletarian common property relations, 
can be set in motion only when the bourgeoisie in consequence 
of the capitalist property relations created by it have become 
the ruling class. . . . When the revolution began there in 
1917 Russia was .. . a country of feudal character. ‘Till 
then it had no bourgeois revolution. . . . When the Bol- 
sheviks seized the power it looked as if in Russia the great 
exception would be demonstrated which would prove the rule. 
. . . This supposition was mistaken. Even the Bolsheviki 
could not evade the law of history; they were compelled to bow 
to its hard dictates against their own inclinations. Their heroic 
will was wrecked on the iron facts of necessity.” 

The foregoing extracts point out clearly the true reason whi 
Lenin and his associates have had to abandon their attempt to 
proceed towards Communism at the present stage. The town 
workers were more advanced and ready to proceed towards 
They had only been 
liberated from feudal serfdom, and, suddenly finding themselves 
in possession of the land, they found they possessed economic 
power, and thus became the bourgeoisie, the ruling class, and 
their interests immediately began to clash with those of the 
town proletariat. It is now becoming increasingly clear to all 
close students of the state of affairs in Russia at present that the 
country districts of Russia must go through a period ot 
economic development along capitalistic lines of production and 
exchange, and the towns must perforce follow suit, as it is 
impossible for two classes to rule at the same time, conse 
quently one is forced to give way to the other in this instance 
It is the Russian peasantry who are now the ruling class, 
in possession of the land, which gives them 
economic power. This being so, it remains for the workers of 
every country to assist in hastening the time when they will 
have their own organization ready to take over and hold the 
means of production and distribution for the use and benefit o! 
the proletariat of the world, and thus assist their comrades in 
Russia to develop their country as peacefully as possible.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Oey RoGees. 
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THE CASE OF THE WOULD-BE SOLDIERS. 
(To tHe Epttor or THe “ Specrator.’’] 
Str,—We have recently celebrated the third anniversary of 
Armistice Day, and our thoughts have once more been turned 
to memories of the War and of those who laid down their lives 
on the field of battle. It may not be altogether inappropriate 
at this juncture to draw attention to those men who, ou 
grounds of health or for other imperative reasons, were 
denied the privilege of serving with their fellow-citizens i 
the trenches. There are many who ‘tried again and again tu 
pass the medical test, but without suecess, and this long befora 


compulsory service was introduced. As they were rejected they 
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are not ex-Service men, and their position is almost hopeless 
from the point of view of obtaining employment. Yet many 
who were thus rejected rendered most valuable service to their 
country during the war, and some even died at their posts. 
Which of us, for instance, is likely to forget the example of 
Lord Rhondda, who virtually saved the country by under- 
taking the office of Food Controller when he was suffering from 
angina pectoris, and his doctors warned him that the strain of 
the work would almost certainly prove fatal? Again, the late 
Mr. Hl. B. Irving, never a strong man, worked strenuously in 
a Government Department during the day, while appearing 
night after night on the stage, until his strength gave way 
and he died, 

These may be regarded as exceptional instances, but amongst 
the rank and file there are undoubtedly many C3 men who have 
given of their best, and who, I submit, deserve more considera- 
tion than they are getting at present. I suggest that when the 
question of employment arises, provided that a person is 
capable of doing the work required efficiently, the deciding 
factor should be what was his attitude in regard to military 
service and what was his record during the War, rather than 
whether he is able to describe himself as an ex-Service man. 
The latter term, presumably, would include men who were 
called up after service was made compulsory, and who only 
remained in the Army for a few weeks er even less.—I am, 
Sir, &., E. A. H. Jay. 

The Athenacum, Pall Mall, S.W, 1. 





WEIGHED AND FOUND WANTING. 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Srmr,—If Mr. J. A. R. Marriott (MLP. for Oxford City) was 
correctly reported out here when he took part in a recent 
Colonial Office Debate, he raised an interesting dilemma as to 
the proposed grant of Local Government to Southern Rhodesia. 
Tord Buxton’s Committce’s Report on the question had sug- 
gested certain reservations under any such grant, reservations 
that involved the retention of the High Commissioner’s control 
over native affairs in Southern Rhodesia. On this subject Mr. 
Marriott remarked: “ What a mockery of the whole idea and 
principle of responsible government! Plainly one of two 
things must happen. Lither the powers of the High Commis- 
sioner relating to the natives will be a reality, in which case 
local responsible government will be entirely illusory, or, if 
ihe local responsible government be a reality, what is the 
position of the High Commissioner? ” Mr. Marriott seems to 
have favoured the grant of responsible government to Southern 
Rhodesia under one condition alone—that the territory should 
he incorporated in the Union of South Africa (already respon- 
sibly governed). But, Sir, Mr. Marriott ignores one fact—does 
he not?—the fact that the Union of South Africa has already 
heen weighed and found wanting as an alma mater of natives 
in the scales of our Imperial Commonwealth. What votary 
of the higher Imperialism would now advocate the transfer- 
enee of Basutoland to the Union, despite any seeming illogi- 
cality in its continued exclusion? I take these words from a 
South African source (Rhodesia Herald, August 5th, 1921) :— 


“But so-called democracy in Rhodesia or in South Africa 
means, in effect, the rule of a small minority, and human 
nature and party politics being what they are, the rulers look 
after their own interests first. This is the reason why Basuto- 
land and the other native States will always be most reluctant 
to come into the Union.” 


Ts not the reason alleged ailowably a valid one? Sir, has not 
responsible government in Natal been weighed and found 
wanting since that sinister gift (as regards her Bantu inhabi- 
tants) was made to her in 1893? If South African responsible 
government has scaled short weight in the past, let us, now 
we have a new opportunity of inaugurating a self-governing 
Sonth African State, see to it that its natives have a chance 
of fairer play than they had of old in Natal, and than they 
have even now in that Union which has so far happily failed 
to be entrusted with Basutoland’s future. Let us not be scared 
hy Mr. Marriott’s bogy of constitutional bad logic, but let us 
back Earl Buxton’s Committee’s proposals (to save, God willing, 
the position of Southern MRhodesia’s natives) for all they 
are worth. 

(1) Let the Committee’s approval of the idea of native ad- 
visory bodies for Southern Rhodesia, similar to those so tardily 
allowed last year in the Union, be taken up at once in this 
erucial era of an impending change in our Government. Let 
{ho natives bo allowed a small step at the same time if the 
Colonists are to be allowed their own proposed advanco on 
the road of self-determination. (2) In any newly constituted 


Southern Rhodesian Parliament of the near future let two seats 
at least be kept for European members specifically chosen to 
voice the natives’ side of all inter-racial matters that may 








come up for consideration. Let these members, until the 
native conferences find their feet, be nominated by the A.P.s 
or by the Commonwealth Trust, or by some such representa. 
tive body, as for the higher Imperialism. (3) But before any 
new Government framework for Southern Rhodesia be set up 
let the weighty appeal of Southern Rhodesia’s chief Native Com. 
missioner, made to the Legislative Council of her present 
Government, be attended to, and let land areas, contiguous 
to native reserves and available for native land-buyers 
provided ere the land of the territory has been eaten up 
much more by European colonization. From the same South 
African source wherefrom I drew my last quotation I would 
draw another :— 


» be 


“The only solution, as we see it, is in the gradual extension 
of the Transkeian system of local self-government—which 
assures the natives a measure of control of their own affairs, 
under the supervision of experienced white officials, therehy 
diverting their public activities into the most useful channels 
—and in the formation of native councils which would help 
to air grievances and render native opinion articulate.” 
Have not the old idea and old principle of responsible govern- 
ment been weighed and found wanting in South Africa time and 
time again? Let us, then, seek a better idea and better principle 
if we mean to give Southern Rhodesia what she has scen fit at 
her last election to demand. Let munificent Imperial conces- 
sions to her European population of 33,621 be balanced in 
some sort by modest but substantial concessions to her native 
population of 815,593 (approximately), not to speak of her 
1,997 coloured folk and her 1,250 Asiatics.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Artuvr SHearty Crirrs. 

Umruma, Mashonaland, Southern Rhodesia, September Sth. 





THE INDIANS IN KENYA. 

{To tHe Epiror or THe * Spectator.’’) 
Srr,—You may add another blunder to the list of those com. 
mitted by the Colonial Office, on which you recently commented, 
A few weeks ago the colonists of Kenya were surprised by 
the news from London that the Colonial Secretary contem- 
plated a complete reversal of the Milner policy, and that the 
highlands of East Africa were to be thrown open to Indian 
settlement and Indians admitted to the franchise on the same 
voters’ roll as the Europeans, whom they outnumber. This 
means speedy domination of Indian ideals here, and the 
extinction of European settlement. 

I have no wish to argue the rights or wrongs of this ques- 
tion, but desire to draw attention to the immediate results. 
On receipt of the news the settlers assembled in every district, 
and agreed, without a dissentient voice, to resist the proposals 
to the uttermost, defence funds were subscribed, a petition to 
the King drawn up, a deputation sent to South Africa to 
entreat the support of the Union, and permanent committees 
appointed to take such steps as the situation may require. 

As the Legislative Council contains an official majority, the 
elected members, who are, to a man, on the side of the settlers, 
cannot prevent the Colonial Secretary from forcing his policy 
through and placing it on the Statute Book. After this the difli- 
culties begin. The force at the disposal of the law here consists 
of a small body of negro police and a battalion or so of native 
troops, with European officers. These have so far easily 
maintained order, as the dangerous classes have known tliat 
every Exropean in the colony is in reserve behind the active 
forces. It may be otherwise when the people to be coereed into 
submission to a detested law are not African savages, but 
Europeans, mainly ex-soldiers, from the nature of the country 
armed, and, from recent experience, accustomed to violence. 
Nothing but the sternest repression will make them submit 
to the position of inferiority to the Indians which these 
proposals will entail, and it is folly to trust to native troops to 
maintain order among such a population. To convert a 
European colony into an Indian native state might be a 
“promising gamble ” with British regiments as counters, but 
with only a few black troops on the spot it is long odds on 
lawlessness.—I am, Sir, &c., Mzer. 





VILLAGE CENTRES FOR DISABLED EX-SERVICE 
MEN. 

{To tHE Epiron OF THE 

Sir,—Now that the problem of the unemployed is to receiv 
immediate consideration, may I be allowed to bring to the 
notice of your readers the case of those whom measures for 
providing work and proposals for reviving trade cannot in any 
way benefit? I refer to those who were so disabled in the Great 
War as to be unemployable, and who cannot be absorbed into 
industry until their health and efficiency have been restored. 
The Village Centres Council is the only private organization 
undertaking the work of helping these men to help themselves; 
and by means of medical treatment, coupled with a course of 
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re-education both of mind and muscle, it has enabled over 400 
men once again to earn their own livings. But there are still 
thousands who most urgently require such a course, and with- 
out further help the Council will have to curtail, rather than 
extend, its activities. 

Compared with the huge sums that are even now being sub- 
scribed for the relief of distress abroad, the sum of £50,000 
seems small; but it would suffice permanently to establish the 
first and only Village Centre at Enham, near Andover, Hants, 
and to lay the foundations of another, thus bringing a new hope 
to the many awaiting admission. In hastening to the succour 
of the afflicted in forcign lands we must not forget our duty 
to our own; and though there be starvation xbroad, thero is 
equal distress amongst those whe answered the nation’s call, 
but whose call the nation is now\semewhat slow to answer, Tho 
Council has not the means to launch a:“ national appeal,”’ and 
its work is comparatively little known; but if any of your 
readers require any further information about this work, it 
will be readily afforded on application to the Secretary at 10 
Upper Woburn Place, W.C. 1, and in conclusion I will only add 
that any donations sent to me at that address will bo most 
gratefully acknowledged.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Freperick Miner, Vice-President and Hon. Treasurer. 


10 Upper Woburn Place, W.C. 1. 





THE FRENCHMAN ABROAD. 
{To tHe EpiTror or tue “™ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Seated the other day by the margin of this littlo 


harbour I fell into conversation with my neighbour, an elderly 
Frenchman with a picturesque beard and of somewhat vaga- 
bond aspect. “ Paris,”’ he said presently, “is the centre of 
the universe; from it roads radiate in all directions; it takes 
the lead in politics, in science, and in art, and ’”’"—here his eyes 
sparkled—“ how incomparable are its cafés and its theatres.” 
“And yet,” I said, feeling that the call of the wild must indeed 
be strong, “you leave it all for an island in the Pacific? ” 
“Madame,” he replied, “‘ the good God has so made man that 
after a while everything for him loses the freshness of its 
charm. It is so, alas! even with la belle Paris. I, therefore, 
from time to time come out into the wilderness pour m’ennuyer. 
{ roam, as I have told you, over the mountains here in the 
I bear this life till it is no longer supportable, then, 


” 


interior. 
as with youth renewed, I return to the supreme joys of Paris. 
Thus was fresh light thrown on the true ends of a French 
f KaTuertneé Rovur.epas. 


UC. 


colony.—I am, Sir, ¢ 
Papeete, Tahiti, French Oceania, 





CONTINENTAL ENGLISII, 
[To Tae Eprror or tHe “ Specraton.’’] 

Sm,—I have lately been favoured by several catalogues and 
circulars from enterprising foreign firms that have caught my 
attention through the remarkable “ Continental English” in 
which they are written. I give two specimens—one from a 
Dutch bulb grower and one from a Paris furniture store :— 
““ Dear Sir, or Madam,—We beg to inform that we have still 
in stock 500,000 beautiful double tulips Murillo, which we offer 
you in postparcels, containing 250, just enough to plant a 
beautiful large garden bed. Wie offer this postparcel for only 
iis. carriage paid to your door. Murillo is without doubt the 
most beautiful bedder and will enjoy you in spring. .. . 
Bulbs can be paid after safe receipt. Wo shall deem it a 
favour if you will make good use of this little offer. All bulbs 
can be plandet till Januar.—I am, dear Sir or Madam, Your 
most obedient Servant. ——— —,"" 

“Vor a smart young lady this natural dining oak and 
‘amboine’” furniture carved in full wood will be the smartest 
set. The sideboard, the shepherd’s food bag, the teble and six 
chairs. . . 6.600fr.”” 
Can it be that the astute foreigner well knows that such gems 
are treasured and quoted—even collected—and that the great 
Paris firms employ high-salaried bi-linguists to concect their 
English advertisements in the best Babooese? In my case, it has 
certainly preserved a number of lists from the waste-paper 
basket. Besides, one might suddenly want a shepherd’s food bag 
when one had discovered what on earth it was. Perhaps 
someone can tell me?—I am, Sir, &c., A CottecrTor. 





COKE ITS BY-PRODUCTS. 
{To THE THe “ Srecraror.’’] 
Sir,—My first two queries respecting your article of Novem- 
ber 5th on the above were as to why coalowners should be 
biased against low-temperature carbonization, as your article 
suggested, and what evidence there was of the benzol and 
alcohol alleged to be present in the gas produced? Your corre- 
spondents, “ Office Boy ” and Mr. Paul Dvorkovitz, do not deal 
with these points. As regards “ Office Boy’s ” championship of 
the commercial success of low-temperature carbonization, I fear 
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that fully-illustrated articles and even balance-sheets (based on 
small plants) do not move me. If a new process means profit 
nothing will stop it, and I have the greatest admiration for 
industrial pioneers, Now as to unemployment. Surely, Sir, 
neither your writer nor your correspondents suggest that the 
building of low-temperature carbonization plants (a slow pro- 
cess), to be actuated by a few skilled men, is going to afford the 
immediate relief we require.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Manacine Drrecror. 





LOW-TEMPERATURE CARBONIZATION. 
[To tHe Epizor or THE ‘‘ SpecraTor.’’] 
Sir,—With reference to your article of November 5th, may I 
point out that, however feasible and desirable the above process 
may be, the public is entirely in the hands of the gas companies 
in this matter? The process involves a large production of gas, 
and unless this is passed through existing mains you must 
either waste it or build new gas mains. If experts can assure 
us that a process which would relieve London of its smoke-pall 
is both possible and economical, a short Act should be passed 
making it compulsory upon the gas companies to do it and 
upon the public to use only the resultant “ glorified coke.” 
For several years costly experiments have been carried on at 
Greenwich, and as the public pays, it has some right to know 
what is the result.—I am, Sir, &c., J. W. Booruroyp. 
The Lodge, Five Oak Green, Paddock Wood. 





ARMISTICE DAY AND THE ‘ MAYFLOWER.’ 
(To tHe Epiton or Tue “ Spectaror.’’] 

Str,—So far as I am aware, no one has pointed out in the 
public Press that November 11th is also the anniversary of 
the ‘Mayflower’ anchoring in Provincetown Harbour on 
November 11th (old style), 1620, the Pilgrims, in their small 
boat (called “a shallop”’), subsequently landing at Plymouth 
Harbour on December 11th (old style).—(Usher’s The Pilgrims 
and Their History.)—I am, Sir, &c., 

Chichester. Cartats, Royan Navy. 
NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence”’ or Articles are signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked ** Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held 
to be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the 
mode of expression. In such instance, or in the case of “ Letters 
to the Editor,”’ insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 


publication. 


The Editor cannot accept responsibility for any article, poems, or 
letters submitted to him, but when stamped and addressed envelopes 
are sent he will do his best to return contributions in case of rejection. 
Poems should be addressed to the Poetry Editor. 








POETRY. 
—>——— 
THE PIXIES’ PLOT. 


(A pleasant maxim of old time directed the gardener to leave one corner as 
Nature planned it, for the little people. Thus welcomed, they might be trusted 
to show their human hosts good will, friendship, and service.) 

You have it, or you have it not: 

The cantle of the Pixies’ plot, 

Where never spade nor hoe shall ply 

To break that treasured sanctity. 

Touch no bloom there; uproot no weed; 
Let what will blow. 
Suffer the thistle, briar, 
The dandelion to seed. 
Though full the garden 
Well planted on a soil that’s kind; 
Your hedges gay, your borders clean, 
Your seasons fair, your clime serene, 
Yet tramme! not the Pixies’ mite, 
For welcoming 
Chance little, wandering, weary, fairy thi. 


Lost in the dim owl-light. 


and thorn to grow; 


of your mind, 


Still virgin, freo and sct apart, 

Ordain one dingle of your heart, 

Where visions home, and wing to you 
The golden dreams that might come truce. 
Herein a gentler dawn than day 

Shall often break 
For foot-sore spirits, 
And children come to play. 


October, 1921. 


tired of reason’s ache, 


Eprn Par.rorra. 
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THE THEATRE. 


SHAKESPEARE” AT THE SHAFTESBURY 
THEATRE, BY CLEMENCE DANE. 

T rutnk that Miss Clemence Dane’s play, Will Shakespeare, is, 
without exception, the worst play that I have ever seen which 
was written by what Mr. Bernard Shaw calls “a good author.” 
‘The only way in which I feel it is possible to account for such a 
piece is by supposing that it must be an early work of the author 
of A Bill of Divorcement and The Regiment of Women. 

In this play Miss Clemence Dane seems to commit every fault 
which it is possible to commit, not only in a play, but in any 
form of literary production. The psychology is crude and 
obvious; the machinery of the play grates; the situations 
and curtains are forced and melodramatic ; verbally the play 
is immensely pretentious, and, if we look into the texture of the 
dialogue, we shall find mixed metaphors and anachronisms. 

The play opens with a scene between Shakespeare as a young 
man and Anne Hathaway of a conventionality which, when we 
consider the character-drawing of Sydney Fairfield in A Bill of 
Divorcement, is simply unbelievable. Anne is the conven- 
tional, primeval woman of the comic papers, interrupting 
her husband when he is at work, jealous and suspicious of his 
friends, and making a scene when he dares to ask an actor in to 
supper. Shakespeare is the conventional poet—you know the 
sort of jokes about poets and spring cleaning that are sure to 
he our lot again next March and April? But Miss Dane spares 
us nothing; all Shakespeare’s characters come and mob him, 
and his plays have, pre-natally so to say, only too clearly been 
produced by someone who has adopted all the bad elements of 
x bed tradition. We are no more spared the “che-ild” of 
melodrama than we are the verbiage of Wardour Street; it 
would be “ a far, far better thing ” to go to the Lyceum and have 
done with it—at least The Only Way does not pretend to be high 
art. Please do not think this a savage attack, gentle reader, 
for it is only my great respect for Miss Clemence Dane's talent 
which leads me to this protest. There are probably a dozen 
worse plays being acted in England at the moment, but hardly 
such a fall since Lucifer’s! I hope that a short run will hush up 
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Miss Dane's regrettable indiscretion. Tarn. 
SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 
Larrie.—Grand Guignol (Fifth Series) «+ 8.15 -2.50 
{Two comedies, one tragedy and one shocker —all very well 
acted.] 
Sv. Martry’s.—A Bill of Divorcement .. ++ 8&30—2.30 
{To think, to think that the author of so admirable a play 
should have also written the one noticed at length 
above !] 
Wynpuam’s.—Bull-dog Drummond ae ee 8.15—2.30 
{The best sort of melodrama.] 
THe Praynovse.—The Sign on the Doar «+ 8,30--2.30 
| Another capital play of revo'ver shots, eMcient mochisical 
intrigue, and happy endings.] 
BOOKS 
e 
er - 
LIFE OF LORD SALISBURY.* 
Lapy Gwenxpoen Ceci has received so many congratulations 


that we are almost afraid of wearying her if we speak our mind 
about her book. Yet we must. If not, our readers might 
mistake our position and mistake our reticence in praise for a 
tepid censure. The present writer has read almose all the big 
political biographies that have appeared in the past twenty 
years, and he can say with conviction that he has never seen 
abler or more dexterovs handling of material than that shown 
hy Lady Gwendolen. She knows when to be short and when 
to be full. She comprchends exactly what is trivial and what 
of consequence. Yet she never runs into the other extreme— 
that of leaving out the human touch for fear that somebody 
might call it trivial, though in fact it is not. More biographies 
have been ruined by the fear of being thought trivial than by 
almost any other cause. 

Lady Gwendolen also observes a just proportion. In a work 
thronged with figures so great, so interesting, so vital as those 
with whom Lord Salisbury came in contact, there was a pressing 
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temptation before her to wander into side-paths and to paint 
other pictures than that upon which she was dutifully engaged. 
She has not yielded even to the temptation to draw Disraeli at 
full length. She has very properly shown him to us as he 
affected her father and her father’s character and actions. But, 
though these are great qualities and enable her to surmount 
many literary difficulties, she has achieved an even higher 
success. She has managed to analyse and to sct forth 
Lord Salisbury’s Eastern policy with clearness and certainty, 
and she has done it by comparatively few strokes of her brush. 
By this we mean that she has not stopped the course of her 
narrative to write a general dissertation on the break-up of the 
Turkish Empire, but has still kept her eye upon tho object— 
the record of Lord Salisbury’s life. As difficult as the abstrac. 
tion of the essence of the Eastern question is her account of 
her father’s estrangement from Lord Derby. Most memorable 
of all is the way in which she shows how her father’s strong and 
instinctive dislike of Disracli melted, first into admiration, 
and then into affection. Lord Salisbury was intellectually, 
morally and politically an exceedingly fastidious man. A 
very little “ put him off ” in the political arena. He not merely 
disliked political sensationalism, political braggadocio, political 
posing in the abstract, but evidently felt when they were 
practised a genuine sense of nausea. 

No wonder, then, that Disracli’s public form got on his nerves 
and made the subtle Imperial adventurer his politica! /ée naire, 
Yet, when Cabinet office brought Lord Salisbury into close 
contact with his chief, this fastidiousness, this genuine mcom- 
patibility of temper, as one would naturally have called it, quite 
disappeared. Lord Salisbury learnt by practice the great 
lesson that men, when you know them, are almost always 
different from what they seem at long range, and generally 
far better. Indeed, we might apply here a saying which 
the present writer remembers Lord Cromer quoting to 
him as one of the most useful and most liuciferous of 
the many wise things said to him by Lord Salisbury. 
Some particularly difficult problem had arisen, or appeared 
likely to arise in the future, in regard to Egypt. Lord Salisbury 
cheered the man on the spot as follows: © A range cf mountains 
looks in the distance like an absolutely impassable barricr. 
Yet when you get up to the foot of the hills you are sure to find 
a pass through.” 

This might be applied with equal truth to men. ‘They may 
look like icebergs, or morasses, or tombstones, or orang-outangs, 
or mules, or even boa-constrictors when seen in the distance, 
but when you get close to them you find they are quite as human 
as you are yourself, and as often as not as generous and as 
likeable as you thought them detestable. At any rate, Lord 
Salisbury found that Disraeli, as a colleague, was a very different 
man from Disraeli using his rapier or his cloak and dagger on the 
floor of the House of Commons. His policy was far less shoddy 
or less immoral than his speeches had allowed it to be supposed. 
Lord Beaconsfield specially moved the admiration as well as 
the gratitude of Lord Salisbury by the fact that he trusted 
him absolutely. He might help him with encouragement 
and advice, but he made no attempt to take contro! out of 
his hands. He did not pull at the driver's elbow, and he liked 
quick and definite decisions. 

Though Lord Salisbury, as his daughter points out, often erred 
by doing things for himself which ought to have been done by 
others rather than run the risk of orders being misunderstood, 
he could and often did leave things to the men en the spot, 
and knew how to support a subordinate wholeheartediy when 
under fire. She tells us an admirable story in illustration of 
this quality :— 

** Never jog a man’s elbow when he is holding the reins, 
a favourite maxim. In his work at the Foreign Office it was 
necessarily of rare application. His relations with Lord Cromer 
in Egypt were a case in point, but more illustrative because not 
associated with such an exceptional personality was an incident 
which belonged also to a much later date than the events now 
under consideration. It occurred in connection with Zanzibar 
before British control had become complete there. 
gency had arisen with the suddenness familiar in hali-ba:barows 
countries: a palace revolution, the msurgence of a fanatical 
mob, a small white colony placed in immediate danger Curing 
the hours that must elapse before a hastily summoned man-o'- 
war could reach the coast. Hurried decisions had to be takex 
between alternative courses of menace, negotiation, compromisc. 
The British representative was absent on leave and a young en‘ 
quite untried official was in command. He telegraphed his 
news home with his suggestions as to the way in which tho 
emergency was to be met, and waited, according to his own 
subsequent account, in acute anxiety for the reply. What 
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could a subordinate of his known inexperience expect from 
authority conscious of the imperial interests which it represented, 
and of the necessity for preparing beforehand for its own parlia- 
mentary defence ? Non-committal advice, carefully balanced, 
impracticably correct, coupled probably with warnings as to the 
responsibility which would be incurred by any failure of achieve- 
ment on the one hand, or lack of caution displayed on the other. 
The burden was already heavy, such a response would make it 
overwhelming. But the telegram found Lord Salisbury on his 
holiday in France, and the answer was flashed back in his own 
characteristically direct language: ‘Do whatever you think 
pest. Whatever you do will be approved, but be careful not to 
undertake anything which you cannot carry through.’ Twenty 
years later the recipient could not speak without emotion of the 
courage and strength inspired by this challenge of a trust without 
yeserve.”” 

We are told in a note that the administrator in question was 
Mr. Basil Cave, C.B., now our Consul-General in Algiers. 

We shall make no attempt to give a general view of Lord 
Salisbury’s character either by summary or by quotation. 
That must come when the full tale is told in the concluding 
volumes. We may, however, quote an admirable incidental 
description of Lord Salisbury as chief of a great department, 
which occurs in the middle of Lady Gwendolen’s second volume. 
It is an excellent example of her style, and can be cited as a 
proof, if any proof were wanted, that we have not exaggerated 
in praising her literary powers :— 

“ He was by no means an ideal chief, though he satisfied some 
requirements of the character. His personal relations with those 
who worked under him were throughout of an unclouded friendli- 
ness—in many instances a warmer description would be justified. 
He left the permanent chiefs of his department in practically 
full control of its minor affairs—his industry was not the product 
of any interest in detail as such. While taking full cognizance 
of everything, and resenting efforts to withdraw even the most 
unimportant matters altogether from his notice, he interfered 
very little in their decision. Occasionally, in the red ink reserved 
for the Secretary of State’s contributions, there would appear on 
the docket, underneath the decorous suggestions of under- 
secretaries or heads of department, some briefly ironic and 
unconventionally worded comment. But that was all. As 
towards his personal staff he had certain idiosyncrasies. which 
made service difficult. His courtesy, though it won their hearts, 
added complications to his relations. with them. In some ways 
he expected too much from them, but he claimed nothing from 
them as of right. He would seldom explain how he wanted a 
thing done, assuming, so his wife used to declare of him, a special 
inspiration in those who worked for him—but he still more 
rarely complained if it was not done to his liking. Failure would 
only be realized by his silently doing the task himself on the next 
occasion, His sensitiveness to even the possibility of interrup- 
tion has been spoken of. His private secretaries’ right of 
entrance to his working-room, necessary as it was to the fulfilment 
of their duties, was a constant source of affliction to him. But 
to tell them so would have been uncivil, and he therefore had 
recourse to various ingenious expedients for eluding them. 
He would transfer his work to unexpected rooms where they 
would not be likely to look for him, devise reasons requiring their 
presence at the Office while he remained at home, or excuses for 
detaining them in London while he escaped to Hatfield. Those 
who had served him long enough for comprehension would try 
tactfully to second his efforts—keeping out of his way as much 
as possible and making surreptitious assaults upon his papers 
during his temporary absonces. It was a game of hide-and-seek 
between chief and staff comically incongruous to their avowed 
relations. But his real defect, and one which was a cause of 
chronic complaint among all those who worked for him, was his 
unwillingness or incapacity to delegate responsibility, even of the 
most limited kind, in the larger questions which he kept in his 
own hands. He must not only direct a policy, he must take 
every step in its pursuit. He must himself consult the original 
sources of information and select the facts on which to base his 
action, and must then decide upon it without the disturbance 
even of suggestion from outsidg, +aLe once asked one of his sons 
whether, when occupied with som problem, he really found any 
of the advantage generally claimed for ‘ talking it over’ with a 
friend, and was evidently surpriged at being answered in tho 
affirmative. For himself, he said, until his mind was clear upon 
a point, he much preferred not to speak of it to anyone—tho 
intrusion of other men’s ideas at that stage was only confusing 
to him. In the same way, when a decision had been come to, 
it must be defined in his own language and pressed upon the 
acceptance of others by his own arguments. At no stage did hoe 
scem capable of profiting by the assistance which a public man 
generally expects from his staff. This pervading and exclusive 
self-dependence was a real misfortune. Acting under material 
limitations of time and physical strength, it compelled him to 
ignore matters in which—especially after he became Prime 
Minister—his interposition would have been useful, and, through 
the constant strain which it imposed upon his faculties, it probably 
shortened the period of his intellectual prime if not of his life 
itself. He was continually being remonstrated with on this 
subject and his answer was always the same. If he had moro 
leisure he might devolve his work—as it was he was too busy not 
to do it himself. His diplomatic correspondence helps to 
elucidate the paradox of this defence.” 


Before we leave this fascinating book we may note one of the 
many ways in which contemporary rumour often proves to have 





been unjustified. The present writer well remembers how, when 
Cyprus was occupied, everybody said that the occupation 
was @ personal act of Disraeli, because in Tancred he had said 
or hinted that Cyprus ought to belong to Britain as “a placo 
of arms” from which the route to India could be protected. 
It turns out, however, that the person who suggested the taking 
over of Cyprus from the Turks was not Lord Beaconsfield, but 
Lord Salisbury. Once more circumstantial evidence, however 
strong it may seem, is shown to be capable of error. 





SIR SIDNEY COLVIN’S REMINISCENCES.* 

In his preface Sir Sidney Colvin hints that this book will be his 
last, but we sincerely hope that he may be wrong. He had 
planned to write his reminiscences in several volumes, but 
his admirable work upon Keats took more out of him than he 
had expected, and he now feels that the volume which we have 
before us is about as much in the way of memoir-writing as he 
can expect to achieve. The man who enormously increased 
the regard of the public for Landor, who indefatigably forwarded 
the interests of R. L. Stevenson, and who is unmatched for his 
scholarly exposition of Keats, would, of course, write a book of 
literary gossip with distinction and taste. But Sir Sidney Colvin 
has done more than that. This book is a model of what such 
books should be; it is well bred, balanced, informing, and 
yet it is light and readable all through. 

The change, or, as. we should prefer to say, the development, 
in the tastes of cultivated people from one generation to another 
is well brought out by Sir Sidney Colvin’s. description of his 
early life in Suffolk. His parents were considerable readers, 
and their country home was in one of the most characteristic 
parts of undulating Suffolk. Yet they do not seem to have 
thought Suffolk beautiful, and their reading did not take in 
the literary worthies of their own district, Among those 
worthies were Phineas Fletcher, Crabbe, Bernard Barton and 
FitzGerald. This double blindness, however, does not very 
much matter beside the fact that Sir Sidney Colvin was as a 
child introduced to the Waverley novels. He revelled in them, 
and his love and admiration for Scott, discriminating though it 
became of course in later years, has never left him. The same 
thing cannot be said about his estimate of Ruskin, who was a 
great friend of the Colvin family. But we shall come to Ruskin 
presently ; let us say first that Sir Sidney Colvin, out of his 
own instincts and his own observation, appreciated intensely 
tho beauty of the broken marshlands of East Anglia, where the 
tide creeps up through the flats and at high water inundates 
great tracts. Even at low water beauty does not desert these 
crecks and marshes—though some people have.a habit of saying 
that it does—because the mud has the quality of water and 
glistens like the backs of the porpoises which sport along the 
channels. Sir Sidney Colvin says :— 

“The knowledge of the sea’s neighbourhood to our 
home, and of its sending twice a day its marginal waters 
inland, flooding the mud-banks of the estuaries, and lifting 
and stroking back their water-weeds, until it was met by 
the outflow of our meadow streams,—this knowledge helped 
to dilate the childish spirit with a sense of ulterior mystery, 
and of the possibility of great world-voyages lying not remotely 
beyond the horizon lines. I remember this sense receiving a 
queer special point and significance from the fact that not far 
from the place where our two brooks, the Lark and the Fyn, 
having run together into one, broaden out to form a tidal creek 
of the Deben, there stood a public-hase having for sign a 
grotesque carved and scarlet-painted head and shoulders of 
a red lion (the Red Lion of Martlesham) which had served, we 
knew, in old time as the figure-head of an ocean-going ship.” 
Sir Sidney had full opportunities of drinking in this ulteri 
mystery because he was never sent to school; his mother had 
derived a too acute dread of the miseries and dangers of school 
life from her reading of Cowper. 

Sir Sidney Colvin’s acquaintance with Ruskin opened with a 
phase of absolute devotion and unquestioning subservience. 
But this did not last long :— 

“T found myself, rather to my own dissatisfaction, beginning 
to seo famous scenes and cities, buildings and pictures, no lon 
purely through the master’s eyes but through my own. Lat 
again, during my Cambridge years and afterwards, | seemed 
unwillingly to find, in those parts of his writings which I was 
able to check by my own studies, much misinterpretation ot 
history, a habit of headlong and unquestioning but often quite 
unwarranted inference from the creations of art to the social 
conditions lying behind them, with much impassioned misreading 
of the relations of art in general to nature and to human life ; 
everywhere the fire of genius, everywhere the same lovingly, 
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piercingly intense observation of natural fact; everywhere 
the same nobleness of purpose and burning zeal for human 
welfare, the same beautiful 7 and persuasiveness of expres- 
sion, the same almost unparalleled combination of utter sincerity 
with infinite rhetorical and dialectical adroitness and resourco ; 
but everywhere also the same dogmatic and prophetic conviction 
of being able to set the world right by his own individual insight 
and judgment on whatever matters might occupy his mind and 
heart, the same intolerant blindness to all facts and considera- 
tions that might tell against his theories, the same liability to 
intermingle passages of illuminating vision and wisdom with 
others of petulant, inconsistent, self-contradictory error and 
misjudgment. In short, this demigod of my later boyhood, 
though still remaining an object of admiring affection and an 
inestimable source of stimulation and suggestion, came to count 
for me no longer as a leader and teacher to be followed except 
with reserve and critical after-thought.” 

How many other disciples of Ruskin have not similarly felt their 
allegiance weakening, have not tried to recapture the original 
glamour, have not read and reread the passages which had 
entranced them, for all their heavy weight of epithets, and then 
had reluctantly to confess that, after all, Ruskin, the guide in 
art and philosophy, could not be separated from Ruskin the 
magician of words, and that as a guide Ruskin was no longer 
to be accepted as a true prophet for these days? Ruskin had 
something of intolerance or arrogance in his mental composition, 
but we can remember no more remarkable instance of it than 
the strange request he made to Sir Sidney Colvin. When Sir 
Sidney Coivin, at the age of twenty-eight, was appointed Slade 
Professor at Cambridge, Ruskin wrote to him begging him that 
his lectures should not inculcate any opinions which were not 
being taught by Ruskin himself from the same chair at Oxford. 

Sir Sidney Colvin says that among the golden memories of 
his life are the readings of poctry by Rossetti. 

“ Rossetti’s way was not dramatic in any ordinary sense 
of the word. It was rather a chant, a monotone; but some- 
how he was able with little variation of pitch or inflection to 
express a surprising range end richness of emotion. His voice 
was magical in its mellow beauty of timbre and quality and in 
its power to convey the sense of a whole world of brooding 
passion and mystery, both human and elemental, behind tho 
words. A kind of sustained musical drone or hum with which 
ho used to dwell on and stress and prolong the rhyme-words 
and sound-echoes had a profound effect in stirring the senses 
and souls of his hearers.” 

Browning, with his loudness of voice and vigorous geniality, 
was, of course, different from all the other poets whom tho 
author knew. 

“ Browning’s talk had not much intellectual resemblance 

to his poetry. That is to say, it was not apt to be specially 
profound or subtle; still less was it ever entangled or obscure. 
Probably the act of speech did not allow his brain time to perform 
those prodigies of activity by which it was wont, when he had 
the pen in hand, to discover a thousand complications and impli- 
cations and side-issues beneath the surface of the simplest- 
seeming matters; complications which often he could only 
express by defying the rules of grammar and discarding half 
the auxiliary parts of speech, by stitching clause on to clause 
and packing parenthesis within parenthesis, till the drift of 
his sentences became dark and their conclusion undiscoverable. 
(The mere act of writing seemed to have a peculiar effect on him, 
for I have known him manage to be obscure even in a telegram.) 
Rather his style in talk was straightforward, plain, emphatic, 
heartily and agreeably voluble, ranging easily from deep earnest 
to jolly jest, rich and varied in matter but avoiding rather than 
courting the abstruse whether in speculation or controversy, 
and often condescending freely to ordinary human gossip on 
a level with tho rest of us.” 
Wo aro told that when Browning read his poetry aloud his 
utterance was flexible and q@amatic, quite unlike that of Tennyson 
and Ruskin, who preferred to sustain one key or another of 
chanting monotone. 

We must pass over the chapter on Stevenson, though we can 
well believe that Sir Sidney Colvin wrote it with more affection 
than any of the others, because we have been told so much 
about Stevenson by Sir Sidney Colvin on other occasions. We 
will note only that Sir Sidney deplored, for literary reasons, 
Stevenson’s migration to Samoa. We fancy that many good 
Stevensonians will not agree with that judgment, because they 
place high in the catalogue of Stevenson’s work the stories and 
diaries which were directly inspired by the South Seas. 

To us the freshest of all the reminiscences are those of Edward 
John Trelawny, the friend of Byron and Shelley, who took 
part in the Greek War of Independence. Trelawny’s own 
descriptions of his experiences when he served under the Greek 
chieftain, Odysseus, have, of course, long been established 
among the best books of what may be called thoughtful adven- 
ture. It was Trelawny who, when the body of Shelley was 


being burned on the funeral pyre, snatecked away the poct’s 








heart—an act which left the marks of burning on him to the 
end of his life. When Sir Sidney Colvin visited him Trelawny 
was already an old man. 


“Tho talk ran at first on commonplace matters and mutual 
acquaintances. In its course the downright old man denounced 
as ‘ lies ’ the ordinary formulas of social politeness and solicitude 
His voice was at first weak and muffled; at the same time hig 
scorn of conventions seemed to declare itself in a certain blunt. 
ness and bluffness of utterance, and in tricks of pronunciation 
such as saying ‘strenth’ for ‘strength’ and sounding ‘ put’ 
with the vowel short as in ‘ shut.’ Was this ruggedness of speoch 
and manner, I could not help asking myself, quite genuing 
and natural in a gentleman born, who, rough as had been his 
early experiences, had nevertheless lived familiarly among 
equals whenever he chose; or had it been at first wilfully 
adopted and become by degrees a socond nature? By and by 
he began to rouse himself, and then his conversation became 
at least at intervals, curiously impressive. His moral and 
social recklessness, his defiance of current opinions, his turbulent 
energy, his sure eye for character and his no less sure instinct 
for literature, all made themselves felt, along with the extra. 
ordinary interest of his experiences. From time to time he would 
rise, almost bound, up in his chair, with his eyes fastened oy 
yours like a vice, and in tones of incredible power would roar 
what ho had to say into your*face. I never heard in human 
conversation a voice so energetic as that which burst from tho 
old man in these explosions ; explosions which subsided quickly, 
and in the intervals of which his accents were quiet and muffled 
as before. When the personal preliminaries were over we talked 
of current politics. It was the hour when the long negotiations 
between the British generals and administrators and the Boer 
leaders had failed, and the operations of the Transvaal War 
(of 1881) were in full swing. Trelawny defiantly declared his 
hope that the English would be beaten. ‘If I were a younger 
man,’ he shouted in a strong crescendo, ‘I would go and fight 
for the Boers—fight for the Boers—fight for the Boers.’ ” 


The last incident of this visit was the best. Sir Sidney’s com. 
panion, who was putting on his greatcoat in readiness to depart, 
no doubt thought it proper to wind up with a compliment, and 
congratulated Trelawny on looking so well for his age. Where- 
upon, writes Sir Sidney, 

“I could hear the old man, standing behind him, and con- 
scious, no doubt, of his own fast declining health, grow] to himself, 
‘’S’very well, ’s’very well’: that’s the kind o’ lies I was talking 
of: lies, lies, lies.’ 





PEACOCK V. SHELLEY.* 

Mr. Brettr-Smita was exceedingly well-inspired when, in the 
present well-printed little volume, he reissued Peacock’s delight- 
fully impish and wicked attack upon poetry and Shelley's 
bewildered defence of it, and added to these two Browning's 
essay upon Shelley. This juxtaposition of the views of two 
practising poets and one admirable prose writer and Jittérateur on 
the subject of poetry will seem interesting to a great number of 
readers if we Consider that almost throughout the three essays 
for the word “ poetry” we may, if such is our bent, substitute 
any word expressing the purely aesthetic function of any other 
art. 

Peacock’s short “ Four Ages of Poetry”’ is, perhaps, the wittiest 
thing that that very witty writer ever wrote, and is the only 
piece of criticism which, for hilarious verve and the power to 
make the reader chuckle, can compare with Dr. Johnson’s obser- 
vations on the genius of Shakespeare. That Shelley, however, 
should have taken the attack as being a serious one, or as in the 
least representing the writer’s opinion, is but one more proof 
of Shelley’s inordinate ethical preoccupations and his uncon- 
querable seriousness. 

The four ages of poetry are, says Peacock, first, the age of 
iron, then the age of gold, then the age of silver, and lastly the 
age of brass. In the iron age “ rude bards celebrate in rough 
numbers the exploits of ruder chiefs.” This, he goes on, is 
the age of society before the maxim ‘To keep what we have 
and to catch what we can’ is yet disguised under names of justice 
and the forms of law.” This is the age when there are only three 
trades flourishing, “ those of king, thief and beggar: the beggar 
being for the most part a king deject and the thief a king 
expectant.” In such society every man not only desires to 
engross to himself as much power and property as possible, but 
he is affected by 


“the no less natural desire of making known to as many people 
as possible the extent to which he has been a winner in this 
universal game. The successful warrior becomes a chief; 
the successiul chief becomes a king: his next want is an organ 
to disseminate the fame of his achievements and the extent 
of his possessions ; and this organ he finds in a bard, who is 
always ready to cclebrate the strength of his arm, being first 
duly inspired by that of his liquor.” The bard will ~ tell 

* The Four Ages of Poetry, etc. Edited by H. F. B. Brett-Smith. Oxiord: 
Basil Blackwell. [4s. 6d. net.) 
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us how many battles such an one has fought, how man 
helmets he has cleft, how many breastplates he ‘has pierced, 
how many widows he has made, how much land he has appro- 

riated, how many houses he has demolished for other people, 
what a large one he has built for himself, how much gold he has 
stowed away in it, and how liberally and plentifully he pays, 
feeds, and intoxicates the divine and immortal bards, the sons 
of Jupiter, but for whose everlasting songs the names of heroes 
would perish.” 

Surely it is difficult to match this picture, whether for brevity 
or wit. He gocs on to describe the process by which the golden 
age is reached. Though the object of the bards be nothing 
more than to secure a share of the spoil, they are observing and 
thinking while others are robbing and fighting. They are not 
only historians, but theologians, moralists and legislators, and 
very soon gain the reputation of 
* building cities with a song and leading brutes with a symphony ; 
which are only metaphors for the faculty of leading multitudes 
by the nose.” 

It is not until we come to the age of silver, tho age of recasting 
and of giving an exquisite polish to the poetry of the age of gold, 
the age of which Virgil is the most obvious and striking example, 
that we can pierce the perfect armour of Peacock’s raillery. 
He seems to agree with Macaulay, whom Mr. Brétt-Smith in his 
introduction to the present volume quotes as saying, ““ We think 
that as civilization advances poetry almost necessarily declines.”’ 
As the age of reason advances, says Peacock, poetry, the 
language of passion and feeling, approaches its extinction. 

“Pure reason and dispassionate truth would be perfectly 
ridiculous in verse, as we may judge by versifying one of Euclid’s 
demonstrations. This will be found true of all dispassionate 
reasoning whatever, and all reasoning that requires compre- 
hensive views and enlarged combinations. It is only the more 
tangible points of morality, those which command assent at 
once, those which have a mirror in every mind, and in which 
the severity of reason is warmed and rendered palatable by 
being mixed up with feeling and imagination, that are applicable 
even to what is calied moral poetry: and as the sciences of 
morals and of mind advance towards perfection, as they become 
more enlarged and comprehensive in their views, as reason 
gains the ascendancy in them over imagination and feeling, 
poetry can no longer accompany them in their progress, but 
drops into the background, and leaves them to advance alone.” 

We in this age are inclined instead to agree with Renan 
who, half serious, half whimsical, said that as he grew older he 
more and more inclined to the belief that many of the most 
profound truths were so subtle as to be incapable of being con- 
veyed from one mind to another except by such a vehicle as 
opera, a vehicle which brought all our sources of apprehension— 
our senses—into play. But Peacock was not at homo among 
fundamentals, and if we want to enjoy his full powers we must 
seek him in the top, in the sparkling, even the frothy regions of 
his subject. Apropos of the dramatic unities, he says :— 

“Shakespeare and his contemporaries used time and locality 
merely because they could not do without them, because every 
action must have its when and where: but they mado no scruple 
of deposing a Roman Emperor by an Italian Count and sending 
him off in the disguise of a French pilgrim to be shot with a 
blunderbuss by an English archer.” 

But perhaps most fascinating of all is the following tiny 
satiric picture of the Lake poets. These men, he says, have 
argued thus :— 

*“ All that is artificial is anti-poetical. Society is artificial, 
therefore we will live out of society. The mountains are natural, 
therefore we will live in the mountains. There woe shall be 
shining models of _— and virtue, passing tho whole day 
in the innocent and amiable occupation of going up and down 
hill, receiving poetical impressions, and communicating them 
in immortal verse to admiring generations.” 

Peacock aflirms that he burns with impatience at the sight 
of poets, all of whom, more or less, as science and philosophy 
advance, still “ wallow in the rubbish of departed ignorance, 
raking up the ashes of dead savages to find gew-gaws and rattles 
for the grown babies of the age.” 

Poor Shelley writhed under all this like a lost soul under the 
sly, red-hot prods of a malicious devilkin. But he could think 
of adequate answers to none of the impish jibes, and his ‘* Defonce 
of Poetry ” is a document to bring despair to the heart of the 
logically minded. He commits all the crimes. Ho never 
defines, he uses the same word in two or three different senses, 
builds toppling pyramids of argument on foundations of gratuitous 
assumption, and, emerging giddy from the mazes of a circular 
argument, takes refuge in a page or two of unsupported ex 
cathedra statement. But with all its absurdities and faults there 
is something splendid about Shelley’s “defence.” Wo feel the 
warmth and light of the authentic poctic fire. He fully realizes 





| for water—which betrayed him by going off in steam. 





Renan’s point, but has, as usual, given no very clear utterance 
to it and has mixed it up with another point :— 

“ The language of poets has ever affected a certain uniform an‘ 
harmonious recurrence of sound, without which it were not 
poetry, and which is scarcely less indispensable to the com- 
munication of its influence than the words themselves, without 
reference to that peculiar order. Hence the vanity of transla- 
tion; it were as wise to cast a violet into a crucible that you 
might discover the formal principle of its colour and odour, 
as seek to transfuse from one language into another the creations 
of a poet.” 

Or, again, the following beautiful passage :— 

“Poetry is ever accompanied with pleasure: all spirits 
upon which it falls open themselves to receive the wisdom 
which is mingled with its delight. In the infancy of the world, 
neither poets themselves nor their auditors are fully aware 
of the excellence of poetry: for it acts in a divine and 
unapprehended manner, beyond and above consciousness.” 

We have left ourselves no space in which to comment upon 
Browning’s reflective and sympathetic essays beyond remarking 
that on page 68 of Mr. Brett-Smith’s volume the reader will find 
a brief sentence which seems to us to state, with great insight, 
the cause of one aspect of the difference between the Victorian 
and the modern spirit. Mr. Brett-Smith is to be congratulated 
upon tho way in which he has directed the modern reader's 
atiention to three founts of extremely interesting speculation. 





MORE SMALL TALK AT WREYLAND.* 

Ir is a real pleasure to find that Mr. Cecil Torr has resumed his 
conversations. His new volume of “small talk” is ery whit 
as entertaining as the first, which we commended three years ago. 
The old “ mid-Victorian bachelor,’ as he calls himself, who 
lives near Moreton Hampstead, on the edge of Dartmoor, as 
his father and his grandfather did before him, is keenly interested 
in many things and is equally at home with Devon peasants 
and European scholars. He can elucidate the Dartmoor stone- 
circles by comparison with those which he has seen in the 
Lebanon, but he also knows that ‘casks take up much more 
space upon a floor when they are lying on their sides than when 
standing up on end.” He is deeply learned in the history of 
Rhodes and repudiates the claim of the present Order of St. 
John of Jerusalem to be, in a legal sense, the representative of 
the old knightly order of the Hospitallers. But he can also tell 
us why at Wreyland there were many more hedges than in 
most manors of the same size, because in 1501 four heiresses 
divided each tenement of the manor into four parts, which were 
ultimately enclosed. 

Mr. Torr is convinced that the legend of Phoenicians visiting 
Britain to get tin is founded upon a misreading of Strabo, but 
he knows just as much about the history of Dartmoor as about 
the history of the Greek world, and tells us that the Forest of 
Dartmoor became a Chase in 1239 and that the Duchy can 
enclose the moor but not the commons surrounding it. He 
recalls the old pack-horst roads, with a paved way only two feet 
wide, one of which mounts the hill behind his house. In his 
father’s time 


‘‘it was one of tho stock jokes to go out to some cross-road 
in the middle of the night, dig up the sign-post, turn it round a 
right-angle, and fix it down again with its arms all pointing the 
wrong way. ‘There were two men whom I remember very well 
—old friends of my father’s—and he told me that these two did 
this on Dartmoor several times, usually in snowstorms, as the 
snow soon covered up all traces of their work. But he thought 
the best part of the joke was in their going out on the bleak 
moorland in the snow to do a thing like that.” 


He speculates on the theory that “every vision is based on 
what the outward eye is seeing at the time.” When he is tired, 
he can fancy that a line of tree-tops on the sky-line is like a 
dragon of the prime :— 


** Some years ago a woman said that she had seen the Devil, 
when she had only seen the Rural Dean. She lived in a lonely 
cottage; and, when the Devil went to Widdicombe on 21 
October, 1638, he called there to inquire the way, and he asked 
Now the 
Rural Dean was dressed in black and mounted on a big black 
horse; and it was a foggy day, so that he loomed up large. 
Not knowing tho story, he called there to inquire the way to 
Widdicombe, and asked for water also, but did not get it, as tho 
woman fled. I think she had a vision, merely based on what 
she saw, and going far beyond that. She said she saw his horns. 
People who have seen the Devil all say he is just like the pic- 
tures of him: so I suppose they carry these pictures in their 
mind, and seo them with the mind’s eye, when they are in a fright. 
Pictures may also be the basis of many of our outlandish dreams. 
After a long look at a picture of some centaurs, a man hero 


at 
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said to me: ‘ Pity there bain’t such critters now: they’d be 
proper vitty on a farm.’ I quite agreed with him, they would. 
A week afterwards he said to me: ‘I dreamed as I were one 
o’ they, and, my word, I did slap in.’” 

He has a poor opinion of the War Agricultural Committees, 
which decreed the ploughing-up of pasture, regardless of the 
nature of the soil. Innovations, he notes, have seldom been 
improvements, especially in building. The Ministry of Health, 
which despises such materials as pisé and cob, may be interested 
in Mr. Torr’s proof of the antiquity of one cob wall :— 


“There is an old cottage here called Bowhouse, one of the six 
old dwellings that form the hamlet here. I repaired it in 1919 and 
cut a window through the west wall, as it was rather dark inside ; 
and three old coins were found there while the work was going on, 
one of George the Third, one of William the Third, and one of 
Henry the Third. The George Lil. was underneath the staircase, 
ind might have slipped down through a crack. The William iT. 
was found insweeping up a floor, but there was no knowing how 
it came to be amongst the rubbish there. The Henry \1I. was 
embedded in the west wall where the window was cut through. 
That is a very thick wall, built of cob, and was found to be ‘ as 
hard as brass’ for cutting. The coin was in the middle of the 
cob, and certainly had been there ever since the wall was built.” 


A wall that will stand the Devonshire rains for seven centuries 
must be fairly substantial, though Sir Alfred Mond’s depart- 
ment would never have passed it. Mr. Torr’s mother, he tells 
us, had an old-fashioned belief in the virtues of port :— 

““T started drinking port when I was less than two years old. 
An injudicious friend remonstrated with my mother—if I had 
port when I was well, what could I take if I were ill and needed 
strengthening ? She answered that it would prevent my ever 
being ill. I never was ill enough to spend a day in bed till I was 
fifty-five, and might never have been ill at all if I had gone on 
drinking port proportionately ; but I degenerated with the times 
and only drank two glasses, not two bottles, as I should.” 
Was the port of a century ago, he wonders, difierent from the 
modern port? Phylloxera ravaged the Douro vineyards 
after 1878, and the new vines were of a stronger sort. Mr. 
Torr, like the young elephant in the Just So Stories, has an 
“insatiable curiosity,” and one never knows what subject he 
is going to touch on next. He relates the story of the stock- 
broker’s shabby client who “ always keeps a hundred thousand 
in Consols so that he may never be reduced to actual want.” 
The buoyant air of the moor reminds him of angels :— 

“A stranger came to tho back-door one Sunday morning 
and asked for a drink of cider to help him on his way. He was 
denied it by the maid who was in charge there, and thereupon 
he said to her: ‘ You know not what you do. You might be 
entertaining angels unawares.’ To which she answered: ‘ Get 
thee ‘long. Angels don’t go drinkin’ cider church-times.’ ” 
Coethe at Taormina, Homer and the Odyssey, the relative 
advantages of bribery, the famous epitaph on the Spartans at 
Thermopylae, vipers on Dartmoor, and conjugal endearments 
are among other topics that we had noted in this most attractive 
miscellany. Let us conclude with one more quotation :— 


“A bereaved husband was speaking of his wife in her last 
illness, ‘* Her sat up sudden in the bed, and saith “I be a-goin’ 
up the Clave.” [Lustleigh Cleave.] And I saith to her, ‘* Thee 
canst not go up the Clave: thee be a-dyin’.”” And her saith to 
me, “Ye wicked, dommed, old mon.’’ Poor dear soul, they 
was the very last words as ever her spoke.’ ” 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION.* 
Tits is a eollection of papers reprinted from such various 
sources as the Church Quarterly Review and the Modern 
Churchman, and read under such different conditions as those 
of the Students’ Union Movement and Liddon House. It is 
impossible to study them without intellectual and religious 
gain. The author’s name carries deserved weight in what 
may be called the higher world of religion. His cosmopoli- 
tanism recalls that of a Renaissance scholar; he is, in the 
best sense of the word, a Gelehrte; he has a singular gift of 
raising disputed questions from the level of controversy to 
that of ideas and principle; and his connexion with the 
Modernist movement gives a touch of the romance that clings 
io lost causes to his career. Like a man of a very different 
type, the late Lord Acton, he has found it possible to avoid 
a breach with the authorities of his Church in a difficult time. 
Both, however, are perhaps in better repute without than 
within the communicn of which they are ornaments: the 
one being held in honour among scientific historians, the other 
in unique respect by the small, and unfortunately decreasing, 
body of scholarly High Churchmen of whom the Bishop of 
Winchester is so fine a type. Not, indeed, that his Anglican 





* Essays and Addresses on the Philosophy of Religion, By Baron Friedrich yon 
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admirers are confined to this school. “ Baron Friedrich von 
Hiigel is thinking on these lines,” says Professor Bethune. 
Baker in a paper read at the recent Conference of the Church- 
men’s Union, under the title “Jesus: Human and Divine.” 
And, after quoting from one of the addresses contained in 
this volume :— 

be Jesus... is declared to hold in His human mind and 

will as much of God, of God pure, as human nature, at its 
best and when most completely supernaturalized, can be mado 
by God to hold, whilst remaining genuine human nature stil}. 
And yet this same Jesus (though in this supremely heightened 
sense the Christ) remains thus also truly Jesus—that is, a 
human mind and human will bound to a human body, to sense 
stimulation, to history and institutions, to succession, time 
and space. He can thus be our Master and our Model, our 
Refuge and our Rest.” 
“ This,” he says, “is a statement of one of the finest and most 
Christian minds of to-day. I find the conception of the 
Incarnation expressed in it essentially in harmony with the 
line of thought I have been following in this paper, and have 
expressed in other words in my little book, The Faith of the 
Apostles’ Creed.” Baron von Hiigel is too good a theologian 
to be found tripping; and if the eminent divines whose recent 
efforts to define the undefinable have made them suspect in 
certain quarters can shelter themselves under his authority, 
they may sleep secure. It is possible, however, that the 
limitation indicated by the words in His human mind and 
will”? may make the quotation inapplicable to the Cambridge 
“ Stirs.” 

The temper of the addresses is what is sometimes called 
constructive. This temper has the defects of its qualities. 
If Acton’s theory of the ethics of religious persecution, which 
refused to make any allowance for the morality of the time, 
is untenable, it is at least what the philosopher would have 
called “a noble untruth.” Baron von Hiigel’s semi-apologetic 
attitude strikes a lower note :— 

“We shall do well not to deny that even the persecutions 

tolerated or encouraged by later Church authorities havo 
contributed, in ecertaim times and places, to the real consolida- 
tion of Christendom. And, especially, we shall be wise if wo 
do not insist upon any sense innate in all hearts, of the essential 
heinousness of all persecution.” 
The devout Catholic will, no doubt, hold that in the faith and 
practice of his Church “is to be found a massiveness of the 
Supernatural, a sense of the World Invisible, of God as the 
soul’s true home, such as exists elsewhere more in fragments 
and approximations and more intermittently”; so sound a 
Protestant as Jowett recognizes that “ in the lives and thoughts 
of these men and women we see something that we would 
gladly transfer to our own.” But it has been bought at a 
prohibitive price. ‘In the same city, and in the same church 
in which the streaming eyes of saints have been uplifted to 
the image of Christ hanging over the altar, there have been 
‘acts of faith’ of another kind, which are not obscurely con- 
nected with those ardours of Divine love, in which the voice 
of pity and of every other human feeling is silenced.” In the 
paper on “ Religion and Illusion” the writer describes how it is 
that religion has been so fertile a parent of the scelerosa atqu 
impia facta of the poet—from temple prostitution and the 
fires of Moloch to those of the Inquisition, “in precisely what 
constituted its apparently irresistible appeal.” It is per- 
missible to think that these atrocities justify, not indeed, a 
repudiation of, but a certain reserve in our attitude towards, 
“that belief in the superhuman reality of the Infinite, the 
Absolute,” which has so great an attraction for some tempera- 
ments. The more moderate religions leave the mob unmoved 
and displease enthusiasts. But they are the most durable. 
In piety, as in other departments of consciousness and experi- 
ence, “ violent delights have violent ends.” 

The writer calls attention to the important teaching of 
Cardinal de Lugo, 8.J. (1583-1660), who lays down 
“that the members of the various Christian bodies or sects, 
of the Jewish and Mohammedan communities, and of thie 
heathen philosophical schools (he is thinking especially of the 
Graeco-Roman ones) who achieve their salvation, do so, as a 
rule, simply by the action of the Grace of God which aids their 
good faith instinctively to concentrate itself upon, and to 
practise, those elements in the worship and teaching of theit 
respective sect, communion, school, which are true and good 
and originally revealed by God. . . They feed upon these 
elements ; the others are simply passed by; and divine grace, 
under cover of these elements, feeds and saves the soul.” 

Here the religion of sanity touches that of enthusiasm ; “ mercy 
and truth are met together.” Most of us have noticed in 
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men the extent to which instinctively, it seems, they 
“refuse the evil” contained in their often very inadequate 
religion, tacitly ignoring it, but “choose the good.” The 
Cardinal gave precise theological expression to a fact of experi- 
ence which is familiar to many simple people, and has done 
much to sweeten religious life. A quite unlettered Scots- 
woman, hearing Catholics reviled, protested: “ You’re wrong ; 
good Catholics are just the best people in the world. But,” 
she added—and perhaps the same may be said of other Churches, 
“there are very few of them.” 





WITH THE RUSSIAN ARMY, 1914-1917.* 

By far the best book on the War from the Russian side is that 
which Sir Alfred Knox has just published. He had gone as 
Military Attaché to Russia in 1911 and he was thoroughly 
familiar with the conditions of the army and of the country 
when the War began. He went to the front in August, 1914, and 
saw much of the fighting in every sector, from Samsonov’s 
defeat at Tannenberg down to Brusilov’s summer campaign 
of 1916 and the subsequent reverses. He supplemented the 
results of his own observations with the operation orders and the 
secret statements of mobilized strengths, reinforcements, casual- 
ties and armaments which were given him by the Russian 
authorities. Thus the book, though not a complete history of 
the Russian campaigns, is a first-hand authority for salient 
and typical episodes. It is written in the form of a diary, inter- 
spersed with copious “ after-notes” and illustrated with some 
good maps. If it is somewhat difficult to read, it deserves serious 
study, for it shows why the Russian armies failed and why, 
indeed, they were bound to fail so soon as they encountered the 
armies of Germany. Allied military critics were obsessed by the 
stupendous numbers of men which the Tsar had at his disposal. 
The chief moral of Sir Alfred Knox’s book, we might almost 
say, is that Russia had too many men. She could not arm, 
feed nor clothe them ; she could not find enough officers capable 
of leading them and was woefully short of N.C.O.’s, though the 
Russian rank and file, more than half of whom were illiterate, 
needed far more supervision than Western troops. There was 
“no patriotic middle class” in Russia—or at least it was far 
too small to leaven the lump of stolid peasantry. Russia 
mobilized her millions, but the organization required to make 
and keep them efficient for war was lacking. The railways were 
inadequate and badly managed. The roads were bad, especially 
east of the Vistula. The army had few. motor vehicles, few 
telephones and very few aeroplanes. But its organization and 
equipment were not so faulty as its generals. The Higher 
Command was always divided between two plans of campaign— 
one against Cracow and Silesia, the other against East Prussia. 
The generals and the senior regimental officers were too often 
quarrelsome and incompetent. Against the disaffected Haps- 
burg armies the Russians could win easy victorics; by the 
Germans they were outmatched from the first. 

The author’s account of Tannenberg confirms all that we have 
heard from General Gourko on the one side and General Luden- 
dorff on the other. The French Government begged their 
allies to create a diversion in East Prussia. Therefore General 
Rennenkampf was ordered to invade the province from the east 
while General Samsonov invaded it from the south. The mere 
threat sufficed to draw German divisions from the West to the 
East. Had the two Russian commanders co-operated, they 
might have done more than threaten Kénigsberg. As it was 
Rennenkampf, after an early success, stood still and allowed 
Marshal Hindenburg to overwhelm Samsonov. The Germans, 
knowing their enemies, left two brigades of cavalry to oppose 
Rennenkampf for a whole week. Samsonov’s hosts, the author 
says, “ were just great, big-hearted children who had thought out 
nothing and had stumbled half-asleep into a wasps’ nest.” In 
three weeks Marshal Hindenburg with 150,000 men defeated 
two superior Russian armies, inflicting 250,000 casualties and 
capturing nearly all their guns and transport. We can see now 
why the Germans mocked at the popular British idea of the 
“ Russian steam-roller.” In the first three months of the War 
Russia suffered from bad generalship. Her losses, especially 
in regular officers, whom she could not replace, were enormous. 
After that, she began to experience in ever-increasing measure 
the scarcity of rifles, ammunition and shells which fatally 
hampered her armies until the outbreak of the revolution. 





* With the Russian Army, 1914-1917 : 
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The author makes it clear that the fault lay chiefly with the 
Russian War Office, which refused at first to place orders in 
America and resented the well-meant warnings of the Allies. 
He tells us how in the retreat from the Narev the artillery were 
limited to three rounds a day per gun and thus were powerless 
to save their infantry from the incessant German shelling, 
while unarmed men waiting in the support trenches to take the 
rifles of their dead or wounded comrades were destroyed in 
hundreds. In these circumstances Russian commanders, with 
a complete disregard for human life, ordered mass attacks, that 
were bound to fail, on the German lines. Up to January, 1915, 
Russia lost, the author estimates, nearty two million men, and 
the casualties continued to be heavy to the end. He was not at 
the Dunajec, when Mackensen’s “ phalanx” broke through, 
but he confirms the belief that General Radko Dimitriev had 
failed to prepare rear lines of defence and thus had to sacrifice 
tens of thousands of brave men in vain efforts to check the 
enemy’s advance. Sir Alfred Finox remarks bitterly on one 
occasion that the Russian staff officers were playing at war. 
After being refused a copy of the operation orders on another 
occasion, he went for a walk and found a copy lying under a 
hedge. The happy-go-lucky temperament of the Russians was 
not depressed even by the loss of Warsaw and Kovno. But it 
is clear that even the docile rank and file began to lose all con- 
fidence in their leaders, and that the almost unbroken series of 
defeats on the German front prepared the way for the revolution. 

The author says that he deprecated Lord Kitchener’s desire 
to visit Russia in June, 1916. He thought that “ the Russians 
required a rest and time to digest the many plain and unpalatable 
truths with which M. Thomas had fed them” in the preceding 
month and that Lord Kitchener’s visit “ would irritate rather 
than stimulate them,” as “they wénted our money and not 
our military advice.” That summer the army was far better 
equipped than ever before, thanks in large part to the Allies, 
but it was poorly trained and the transport services were still 
very bad. The Government could find rails for a strategic 
line in Turkestan but not for the lines sorely needed behind the 
Polish front. General Brusilov’s offensive was begun prematurely 
at the instance of the Italian Government. It was partially 
successful, especially against the Austrians, but it cost the 
Russians 450,000 men up to the end of July. It was followed by 
an offensive of the Guard Army on the Stokhod in August, 
which was a lamentable and costly failure. The finest Russian 
infantry, attacking a much inferior enemy, were slaughtered in 
thousands, mainly through the fault of the artillery. On the 
Galician front the situation was then complicated by the inter- 
vention of Rumania, which, according to the author, hindered 
rather than helped the Russians. There was no love lost between 
the new allies. Sir Alfred Knox was, none the less, hopeful in 
the winter of 1916-17 that the Russian army would improve in 
leadership as well as in equipment. The revolution shattered 
his hopes. Under timid and shifty Ministers like Kerenski no 
army could have done anything. Sir Alfred Knox gives a clear 
and interesting account of the events of 1917 and shows how 
Kerenski by his pitiful folly prepared the way for the Bolsheviks. 
Yet it is only fair to remember that the troops who mutinied 
had borne intolerable hardships and suffered cruel losses through 
the hopeless inefficiency of the Tsar’s generals and ministers. 
The wonder is that their patience had endured so long. 





JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH.* 
It is worthy of remark that British scholarship should have 
produced two works, Johann Sebassian Bach, by Sir Hubert 
Parry, and Dr. Terry’s study of Bach’s chorals, which must 
occupy @ position well in the forefront of Bach literature. Sir 
Hubert Parry’s admirable Life' reappears, after some ten years, 
in a tardy second edition. In contrast with Spitta’s vast 
survey of Bach and all that appertains to Bach, Parry’s bio- 
graphy may seem slight; but it has a conciseness and clarity 
wanting in Spitta’s work. Parry does not, like Spitta, laden 
his readers with details of Bach’s third cousins or of the waicr- 
marks in the composer’s MSS.—matters, we admit, of great 
value to the specialist, but wearying to the general reader— 
he directs his attention soiely upon the events in Bach’s life 
which best assist us in understanding his development as a 
The much used analogy of the searchlight presents 





composer. 

itself. Spitta occupies himself with a minute survey of the 
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‘surrounding country, manipulating the shaft of light until 
every leaf and every blade of grass in its track stand out with 
startling and confusing distinctness. Parry aims only at 
throwing a steady illumination upon the landmarks and main 
features of the countryside. 

Though geographical considerations do not enter the realm 
of true scholarship, it is a matter for congratulation that Dr. 
Terry has made discoveries, hitherto untouched by German 
scholars, concerning Bach’s use of hymn tunes in his organ 
works. Tho third and final volume of Bach's Chorals* deals 
only with organ chorals in the Orgelbiichlein, Part ITI. of the 
Clavieriibung, the Sechs Choréle and the Achtzchn Chordle. 
Organ composers of Bach’s time had several methods of using 
hymn tunes in their compositions—the choral fantasia, in which 
phrases of the tune were treated almost symphonically; the 
choral prelude, which served as an introduction to the hymn 
sung by the congregation—for this reason the tune did not 
appear too prominently in the prelude so that it might sound 
more fresh when sung; and the organ choral, a smaller move- 
ment in which the complete tune was used with accompanying 
embellishments by means of which the composer usually en- 
deavoured to convey his conception of the words of the hymn. 
For instance, when Bach made use of Michael Franck’s Ach wie 
Jlichtig he was stimulated by the first stanza, which compares 
a man’s life to 

“a mist in wintry weather, 
Gathered in an hour together, 
And as soon dispersed in ether.” 

Bach therefore, we quote from Dr. Terry, “ accompanies 
tho melody with restless, gliding semiquavers that flicker across 
the movement like shadowy ghosts, or clouds driven across 
the sky, while the three-note phrases on the Pedals echo the 
words ‘ wie nichtig.’”” Sometimes Bach gave the tune to the 
Pedals, but so registered the organ that the part sounded in 
ihe middle of accompanying passages played by the hands ; 
a “ quaint fancy of his” Parry calls it. 

The great valuo of Dr. Terry’s book does not lie entirely in 
his interesting notes on the organ movements. He has made 
the valuable discovery that Bach based his Orgelbiichlein upon 
a hymn-book by Christian Friedrich Witt called the Psalmodia 
Sacra, which was published in 1715. The purpose of the 
Orgelbiichlein, viewed with this knowledge, becomes at once 
apparent, The forty-six chorals which Bach wrote, and the 
one hundred and eighteen titles of those he intended to write, 
occur in the autograph MSS. in practically the same order as 
in Witt’s hymn-book. The first part is devoted to the Church 
Seasons and Festivals—this, indeed, was shown, very incom- 
pletely, it is true, by Rust long enough ago. The second part 
is concerned with the Christian Life, under such divisions as 
Holy Baptism, The Commonweal, In Time of War. Completed, 
the Orgelbiichlein would have been of inestimable practical 
use to Bach in his position as church organist. The reason 
Bach did not complete it is open to conjecture. In the opinion 
of Schweitzer, “the unused tunes lack the opportunities for 
poetic and pictorial expression that Bach required.” This is 
not so, for elsewhere Bach has made exquisite use of the same 
tunes. Dr. Terry suggests that the Orgelbiichlein was com- 
menced during a period of leisure—a rare thing in Bach's lifo 
~and afterwards neglected from lack of time and incentive. 
Contrary to many historians he thinks, and we have no fault 
to find with his reasoning, that the work was sketched in Weimar 
during the November of 1717. Erudite as Dr. Terry’s work 
is, it is fascinating to the student and lover of Bach. The 
elaborate indexes are in themselves of great value. The hymn 
melodies are boldly printed. The type is clear, the margins 
are wide. This indeed, as Dr. Johnson has probably said, 
is a book. 





TWO BOOKS ON INDIA.* 
CoLoxEeL New2 tt, who is known by his excellent Indian guide- 
books, has done well to reprint some descriptive sketches of 
motor tours in India. He writes pleasantly and has a good 
knowledge of Indian history and of the antiquities with which 
India is strewn from end to end. Moreover, he does not touch 
on politics. The first chapter is concerned with a drive on the 
frontier from Nowshera to Abbottabad. Then we have some 
chapters on the exquisite scenery and wonderful temples of 





; (1) Topee and Turban ; or, Here and There in India. By Licut.-Colonel H. A. 
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Kashmir. Next comes a motor tour from Poona to Ahmadnagar 
with a long and interesting account of the Maratha hill-fort of 
Sinhgad, fifteen miles south-west of Poona, which was once held 
by Sivaji, the famous Maratha leader of the seventeenth-century 
revolt against the Moguls. The second half of the book is devoted 
to Madras. The author gives an account of the old fort of 
Chingleput—a name familiar in the story of Ciive and Dupleix— 
and of the remarkable temples known as the “ yen Pagodas 
which stand by the shore a few miles away. He then describes 
at length a motor tour in the fine hill-country of the Nilgiris, 
returning by way of Seringapatam. He writes sympathetically 
of the Todas, the very primitive hillmen of the Nilgiris, whom 
most Englishmen like for their honesty and simplicity. The 
book is well illustrated with photographs and is most entertaining, 

The unnamed “ Civilian” who has written a whimsical book 
about Southern India agrees with Colonel Newell in commending 
the Todas and their hills. He delights in camping out and in 
the unconventional life on the rivers and canals. But he detests 
the Indian station, with its gossip and its rigid customs, and he 
does not like the lower-class native of the plains and “ he js 
petty enough to be vexed by the immensity of Oriental conccit.” 
“ Civilian ” touches on political topics with a light hand, but 
he sets the English reader thinking. As to education, for 
example :— 

“How, for instance, are you to tackle fellows who are ono 
ago in body, another in soul, and quite another in mind? How 
are you to reconcile your British schoolboy, keen on games, 
essentially young, with your actual Brahmin youth who has been 
married for some years, is possibly a father, is aware of love both 
sacred and profane, and is essentially mature ? .. . Who ever 
heard of an ‘ affray ’ in which the Sixth Form stabbed each other 
with daggers ? Who ever heard of a Fourth Form exam. in 
which the favourite was assassinated by poisoners suborned 
by the runner-up ? Who ever heard of a defeated school footer 
team endeavouring to bring a suit against the cup-winners 
because the ground on which the game was played was six 
inches too long? Yet—take it from the ‘Civilian,’ please—wo 
have heard of these things in India. How, then, to apply the 
good old British methods of education ? ‘The ‘ Civilian’ admits 
that he cannot tell you.” 

Mr. Montagu and others who assume that Indians are sufficiently 
like Englishmen should read this clever book. 





A HISTORY OF THEATRICAL ART.* 
In this final volume of Karl Mantzius’ elaborate work the play- 
wright dwindles to a star of the sixth magnitude in a dazzling 
firmament of Keans and Kembles, Talmas and Devrients. 
Beginning with an account of Drury Lane Theatre under 
Sheridan’s management and the gradual emergence of Romanti- 
cism on the English stage with the coming of Kean, Mantzius 
traces the parallel development of the Romantic School in both 
France and Germany. To a certain extent the French Revolu- 
tion was foreshadowed by the appearance of Beaumarchais’ 
Le Mariage de Figaro. The democratic background of this play, 
concerned as it is with the triumph of an ex-barber over a great 
nobleman, rendered it, in the opinion of Louis XVLI., “ not fit 
to be performed.” However, Beaumarchais so stimulated public 
curiosity that the King, probably for the first time in his life, was 
forced to give way to a man of the people, and on April 27th, 
1784, the comedy received a brilliant first performance. Paris 
flocked to the Thédtre Frangais. Shoulder to shoulder rich and 
poor struggled for seats, railings and doors were smashed, 
three people were smothered in the crowd, and ladies of the 
highest rank were obliged to dine in the actresses’ dressing-rooms 
in order not to lose their places. It was democracy’s ficld-day. 
Not so many years afterwards Louis XVI. was forced to yield 
for a second time in far weightier matters than this. Under the 
Empire a new era opened for the French stage. This is 
not to be wondered at since Napoleon was not only extremely 
fond of the theatre, but possessed, as his criticisms of various 
actors show, considerable insight into the psychological problems 
of acting. He supplied Talma, for instance, with a wholly 
original conception of Corneille’s Caesar. The vicissitudes of 
the Romantic School in Europe could not be anything else but 
entertaining to read, and Mantzius, although he is occasionally 
weighed down by his material, never sinks into prolonged dullness. 





THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


THE mighty New English Dictionary begun by the late Sir James 
Murray a generation ago is now fast approaching completion. 
Three more parts of Volume X. have just been published by 
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the Clarendon Press. These aro U—Unforeseeable, by Dr. W. A. 
Craigie (15s. net), W—!¥ash by Dr. Henry Bradley (10s. net), 
and X—Zyzt by Mr. C. T. Onions (10s. net). The Dictionary 
now lacks only the portions of the letters U and W not included 
in these new parts, so that the end is near. Dr. Craigie in his 
U section has been confronted with the immense number of 
words beginning with “un-” or “ under-,” and has dealt with 
them in a most thoroughgoing fashion. The words beginning 
with “under-” fill thirty pages. This part deals with 6,220 
words, eight times as many as in the corresponding part of 
Dr. Johnson’s dictionary and twice as many as in any other 
work. The quotations are, as usual, most iluminating. We may 
note that “‘ underling” occurs as early as 1175. Dr. Bradley’s 
“W” section is free from Greek and Latin derivatives, and is 
composed mainly of words belonging to the oldest strata of the 
language, so that the articles are exceptionally long and inter- 
esting. Such words as wade, wadset, wain, waist, wake, walk, 
wallow, walnut, wan, wander, warm, warn, wary and wash are 
of old English origin—primitive and racy of the soil. With 
them are early loans from Scandinavia and North-Eastern 
France. The history of “waft” is curious. It was formed 
from “ wafter,” apparently a Dutch loan-word for an armed 
vessel employed as a convoy, and its original meaning was 
“to convoy.” By transference it acquired its more familiar 
meanings, as in ‘‘ Waft her, angels!’’ The obsolete “ waft,” 
meaning to wave the hand, was an alternative of “ waff’’ or 
“wave.” Mr. Craigie’s closing section deals under Y mostly 
with Germanic words, and under X and Z with words that are 
almost all alien. “ Zyxt” is not a mineral but the obsolete 
second person singular of the present indicative of “see” in 
the Kentish dialect. The last effective word is “ Zymurgy,” 
the practice of fermentation, but the only quotation for it 
is dated 1868. To praiso the Oxford Dictionary would be 
superiiuous. We can only marvel at it. 





PHYSIC AND FICTION. 

Sime Squire Spricer, in his new book, Physic and Fiction 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 12s. 6d. net), discusses a variety of 
questions in which the medical profession and the laity are equally 
interested. He examines the proposal that persons desiring to 
marry should be required to furnish a clean bill of health and 
dismisses it as an idle and useless precaution. “In real life 
it is not Cinderella’s lungs, but her accent and her ignorance that 
spoil domestic life.’ He looks into the after-careers of medical 
students and finds that about two-thirds of them do well and 
that the successful practitioners are usually those who have 
shown high promise in the medical schools. He discusses a 
number of poisoning cases to show that the danger to the public 
is not increasing and that “ secret poisoning by inoculation of 
specific germs is well-nigh impossible.” The most interesting 
chapters are concerned with “* Medicine in Fiction”? and “ The 
Medicine of Dickens.” The author ridicules the ordinary novel- 
ist’s ideas of heart disease, but commends Maupassant’s Une Vie 
for the accurate description of the Baroness’s cardiac symptoms. 
Dumas is praised for his “ scientific triumph ” in the description 
of old Noirtier’s aphasia in Monte Cristo. The author thinks 
that Dickens showed wonderful insight in his numerous pictures 
of mental defectives like Squeers, Quilp, Flintwick or Smike. 
Yet in the only case in which Dickens tried to justify his accuracy 
from a medical standpoint—the death of old Krook in Bleak 
House from spontaneous combustion—* the pathological notes 
of his [Krook’s] illness and death would not be accepted as sound 
by any medical man.” 





LORDS AND COMMONERS. 
Sm Henry Lucy has added to his volumes of reminiscences 
a set of pleasant articles, reprinted under the title of Lords and 
Commoners (T. Fisher Unwin. 18s. net). He first entered the 
Press Gallery in 1870 and from 1873 wrote a summary of the 
debates for the Daily News. Ho recalls Disraeli as Prime Min- 
ister, sitting patiently through debates—unlike his successors— 
and expecting his colleagues to do the same. He says that 
Disraeli was at his best in comparatively short speeches and 
envied Gladstone the power of speaking for two or three hours, 
“ maintaining throughout the highest level of eloquence.” For 
our part, we should say that a good speaker ought to be able 
to deal with any subject—except perhaps a complicated Budget 
Gladstone’s fluency often tempted him to speak 
The author describes Disraeli’s first public 


—in an hour. 
at excessive length, 





appearance in the House of Lords in February, 1877, when the 
Queen opened Parliament. He deals with some of the curious 
old customs of Parliament and quotes a few “ bulls.” He 
credits Sir Edward Durning-Lawrence with the question, “ Is 
this Government to be put into the melting-pot in order that 
we may see who is to take hold of the handle of the ship of 
State?” And he declares that another member said, “ That, 
gentlemen, is the marrow of the Education Act, and it will not 
be taken out by Dr. Clifford or anybody else. It is founded on 
a granite foundation and it speaks in a voice not to be drowned 
by sectarian clamour.” At the end of the book are an article 
on Fanny Burney and some reminiscences of a visit to New York. 
On pago 143, the offer of a peerage to Gladstone should be dated 
1885, not 1895. 





FICTION. 
ADRIENNE TONER.* 

“ Anne Dovetas Sepewick” may be congratulated on having 
achieved a very successful pieco of character-drawing in the 
portrait of the heroine of her novel Adrienne Toner. This new 
creation may almost claim to be a worthy pendant to the picture 
of “ Tante ” with which the author delighted her readers some 
years ago. “ Almost”? may seem a grudging adjective to use— 
but the jaded novel reviewer, who remembers the extra- 
ordinarily subtle humour with which “ Tante” was depicted, 
can hardly allow equal merit to a heroine who takes life so 
much more seriously. Adrienne is American by birth, and 
although her presentation is more lifelike and realistic, she is 
really the lineal descendant of the immortal Transcendental 
Ladies in Martin Chuzzlewit. She is gifted with both the wish 
and the power to manage everybody’s business, and this she 
accomplishes with a calm composure and overlooking of tlic 
point of view of the victim which are beneficently inhuman. 
To her, ignorance and “the illusion of a separate self” are 
tho root of all the dreadful events which affiict the world. 
Sin she does not believe in, for if the human race can only feel 
that it is all really one, the end of evil would be reached. 
The foundations of her creed are cleverly analysed at the 
beginning of the book. 

“She had never been tempted, she had never been impeded, 

she had never been crushed. That was her power. She was, 
in a fashion, sinless, It was as if she had been hypnotized 
in infancy to be good. And while the fact made her in one 
sense so savourless, it made her in another so significant. She 
would go much further than most people in any direction she 
wanted to go simply because she was not aware of obstacles 
and had no inhibitions.” 
She treats the circle in which she moves with a calm 
ineffability highly irritating to those of its members with 
whom she is not in sympathy. Even the delightful Mrs. Chad- 
wick, mother of the young man with whom Adrienne falls in 
love, cannot feel that her universal beneficence is altogether 
a pleasant thing to encounter. Incidentally, Mrs. Chadwick 
herself is brilliantly sketched. She possesses blue eyes which 
“show the uncanny ingenuousness and the uncanny wisdom 
of a baby’s. ... ‘Nothing so innocent or so sharp was ever 
seen outside a perambulator,’” and she delivers long, rambling 
orations which exhibit the same qualities. Here is her 
description of how Adrienne cures her of a bad headache :— 

“TI was lying there, when there came a little rap at the door. 
I knew at once who it was and she asked in such a gentle voice 
if she might come in. It’s a very soothing voice, isn’t it ? 
But do you know I felt for a moment quite frightened, as if 
I simply couldn’t seo her. But I had to say yes, and she came 
in so softly and sat down beside mo and said: ‘I used to help 
mother, sometimes, with her headaches. May I help you?’ 
She didn’t want to talk about things, as I’d feared. Such a 
relief it was. So I said: ‘Oh, do, mty dear,’ and she laid her 
hand on my forehead and said: ‘You will soon feel better. 
It will soon quite pass away.’ And then not another word. 
Only sitting there in the dark, with her hand on my forchead. 
And do you know, Roger, almost at once the pain began to 
melt away. You know how a dish of junket melts after you 
cut into it. It was like that. ‘Junket, junket,’ I seemed 
to hear myself saying ; and such a feeling of peace and content- 
ment. And before I knew anything more I fell into the most 
delicious sleep and slept till now, just before tea. Sho was 
sitting there still, in the dark beside me, and I said: ‘Oh, my 
dear, to think of your having stayed in on this lovely afternoon! ’ 
But she went to pull up the blinds and sajq! that she loved sitting 
quietly in the dark, with someone she cared for sleeping. ‘I 


think souls come very close together, then,’ she said. Wasn't 
it beautiful of her, Roger? Like astral bodies, you know, 


; * Adrienne Loner. By Anne Douglas Sadgwick (Mrs. Lasil de Selincourt), 


Londoz: Amd. [7s. Gd. net.) 
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and auras and things of that sort. She is beautiful. I made 
up my mind to that, then. She gives me such a feeling of trust. 
How can one help it? It’s like what one reads of Roman 
Catholic saints and people in the Bible. The gift of healing. 
Tho laying on of hands. We don’t seem to have any of them 
and wo can’t count her, since she doesn’t believe in the Church. 
But if they’d only give up the Pope, I don’t see why we 
shouldn’t accept their saints; such dear, good people, most 
of them. And the Pope is quite an excellent man just now, 
I believe. But isn’t it strange, Roger? For a person who can 
do that can’t be irreligious, can they ? ” 

Mrs. Chadwick’s bewilderment is partly caused by the fact that 
Adrienne belongs to no religious sect, and is not in the strict 
senso of the word a Christian. But she is a real bigot on her 
ewn lines, and has the power, which comes from absolute 
certainty of faith, of compelling those over whom she acquires 
an influence to follow her. 

Though possessed of so many remarkable qualities, Adrienne, 
the reader may be surprised to hear, achieves complete disaster in 
her own life and that of everyone whose lot she influences. 
She causes Mrs. Chadwick’s son, Barney, to set aside the love 
affair on which he is just embarking—which would have brought 
hinr happiness—and to fall in love with her and marry her- 
The experiment is not a success. The first occasion of difference 
between her husband and herself is when, in her desire for 
honesty and truth at all costs, she persuades her sister-in-law 
that an elopement with the married man with whom she is in 
love is the most moral course which, in the circumstances, 
she can pursue. Barney goes after his sister, and Adrienne’s 
own baby is born prematurely and dies during his absence. 
All this brings discord between husband and wife. During the 
Var Adrienne encourages her young brother-in-law to become a 
conscientious objector, and finally it seems obvious that the 
points of view of the rusrried couple are so hopelessly 
divergent that the marriage must be acknowledged to be a 
complete failure. Thereupon, Adrienne’s love of ethics and of 
relf-sacrifice can show her no better way to ensure her husband’s 
happiness than to make a platonic elopement with the real 
hero of the book, Roger Oldmeadow, in order that her husband 
may obtain a divorce and be free to marry his old love. This 
action seems inconsistent, inasmuch as it departs from 
Adrienne’s ideal of complete truth and honesty, for the elope- 
ment, if platonic, is perversely dishonest, the grounds for divorce 
being conduct only simulated by Adrienne. The outcome of 
what may be called her system of free ethics will cause the 
reader to have decided doubts as to whether the old system 
of definite laws as to right and wrong is not the best help to 
morals in this imperfect world. There will certainly be some 
very odd conclusions if all people commit capital sins from 
the best of motives in order to sacrifice themselves on the altar 
of somebody else’s happiness. So far as this novel is con- 
cerned, one can only say that the author makes Adrienne’s 
actions seem to be the logical outcome of her tenets, and that 
the reader will be convinced of their consistency. Roger 
Oldmeadow, who has only consented to play his part in the 
tragi-comedy because it is obvious that Adrienne is so bent on 
her plan that there is no knowing whom she will obtain as her 
partner if he refuses, discovers at the end of their fortnight 
together that he himself has fallen very much in love with her. 
Yet, co great is the glamour which she casts over him, that when 
she leaves him he feels “‘ an influence passing from her to him 
like the laying of her hand upon his brow,” and that the ultimate 
result to him of the whole episode is, “ First, quietness; then, 
peace; then a lifting radiance.” The trouble seems to be that 
though, as was once said of Pesitivism, it is an excellent religion 
for people who already happen to be saints, Adrienne’s system 
of ethics is so full of pitfalls for ordinary mortals that its general 
adoption would quite certainly end in moral chaos. . 

ReapaBLeE Novers.—The Blask Colonel. By James Milne. 
(John Lane. 7s. net.)—The author assures us that the events 
of this story really happened. It concerns the diificulties which 
arose in Scotland after the 45. The hero, who tells the story, 
is in the service of King George, while the “* Black Colonel ” is 
n proscribed Jacobite. The story is set against a background of 
the Aberdeen Highlands. ——-T'orquil’s Success. By Muricl Hine. 
(Same publisher. 7s. 6d. net.)—This story is concerned with 
the career of an ambitious young novelist, who, as he is illegiti- 
mate, elects always to be known by his nom de plume. Inci- 


Uentally, the problems of a publisher are touched on ia a way 
which makes that usually very unsympathetic figure in fiction 
seem for once quite human, 





POETS AND POETRY. 


THE ISLAND OF YOUTH.* 


I rarnx if a lover of the classics came to me, or a man who 
read Milton, Keats and Wordsworth and loved beauty and “ the 
grand style,” and told me that he desired to add the garden of 
modern poetry to his pleasaunce, and asked me how he had best 
approach it, I should give him Mr. Edward Shanks’ poctry to read, 
There are, perhaps, those who would say that I should not ba 
giving him modern poetry at all, that Mr. Shanks’ work differs 
hardly perceptibly from the old tradition, but I think they would 
be wrong. Of course, his methods perpetually make us think 
of the “old masters.” There is a great deal of “The Queen of 
China,” which reminds us, not perhaps of any particular Eliza. 
bethan, but of the general body of Elizabethan dramatic blank 
verse. In the volume before me, The Island of Youth, tho 
beautiful poem, “In Another Country,” which appeared first in 
these columns, is full of echoes of “ Endymion,” and even hers 
and there of Tennyson and Matthew Arnold. There aye 
Victorian qualities in “The Night Jars,” just as in other 
of his titles there are definitely Wordsworthian qualities, 
But Mr. Shanks is almost always using the old material 
for a new purpose, and that is why his work makes such 
a good introduction to modern verse. He nearly always gives 
us the content and purpose of modern verse, but he does not work 
with quite the usual Georgian means, and it is the means, not 
the end, that appear for the most part to frighten conservative 
lovers of verse. If the reader expects me to teil him in so many 
words what the ends of modern poctry are, [ am afraid he must 
be disappointed. If they could be stated in a sentence, it would 
not be necessary to take the great trouble of stating them in 
scnnets, epics and elegies. It must suffice to say that they 
have something to do with human psychology. We are all 
conscious that there are elements within us—things in our outlook 
upon ourselves and the universe—which are highly elusive 
and which are most difficult to express. The modern poet, 
like the seventeenth century metaphysical poct, finds himself for 
the most part engaged in a perpetual effort to show us some 
aspect or other of this irrational, but, as modern psychologists 
tell us, real and potent part of our make-up. Of course, 
all poets in all ages have dono this, and the difference 
between, say Donne and Tennyson, in this respect is one of 
emphasis. Both Donne and Tennyson were concerned with 
beauty, pattern-making and the mind of man. Often Donne 
grew tired of his “hard sayings,” and tried to express pure 
beauty; often Tennyson grew tired of beauty or didactic 
exposition and tried to express the inexpressible. But, on the 
whole, modern poets put the emphasis as Donne put it and, 
moreover, turn to something a little like his methods of 
expression. But Mr. Shanks goes rather to the methods of 
Keats, Tennyson, and Wordsworth. In unsuccessful lines, that 
is, he is apt to fall into such a fault as :— 
“ And long, long day, added to long, long day, 
summer’s fragrant count. .. .” 

But the general conception of The Island of Youth is 
entirely modern. It tells the legend of how Thetis, by her 
enchantments, carried her son Achilles to Scyros, and there hid 
him disguised among the maidens of the island, and how (the 
Oracle foreteliing that the Greeks could not take Troy without 
Achilles’ help) Ulysses was sent to find him out, which he did by 
means of a trick with a sword. Mr. Shanks has used the story 
to convey a sense of the irrevocable fate of Man. Thetis has 
thought to cheat the Oracle, to cheat Death, but her son is 
mortal, like the rest of us, and his fate cannot be gainsaid. The 
beginning of the poem is concerned with the sweet enchantment 
that Thetis—her son hidden—in gratitude lays upon the island 
that has consented to be her child’s asylum. 

Sun, sweet airs, and a mild sea prosper the affairs of Scyros as 
never before :-— 

‘And in that summer Thetis’ blessing lay 
Especially upon her. Fishermen 
Thanked the sea-goddess for continual calm 
That lulled their storm-washed vessels near the rocks 
And herded in their nets the plenteous fish. 
he farmers watched their fields grow day by day 
More fruitful, and the vines under the sun 
More prosperously ripen to the vintage, 
Unvexed by creeping rot or summer tempest. 
Nor wolf nor murrain did the shepherd plague 
And on his thyme-grown hills he slept at night, 
Close by the dew-pond’s green and glimmering round, 
© The Isiand of Youth, By Edward Shanks, London: W. Collins, [5s. net.] 
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While all about him slept the peaceful flock 
Like white stones under the distant, kindly stars.” 
The psychology of Achilles, whose nature has been changed 

by his mother’s spell, is delineated with a sure, light touch. 
The womanish enchantment makes him unhappy, and uncasi- 
ness broods upon him. At last his hour comes. Ulysses’ 
wile of the sword succeeds, not so much in revealing the truth 
to its deviser, as in teaching Achilles his own nature. He 
climbs up the hillside and realizes a future :— 


“ Dark to foresee, but heavy with a sense 


Of weariness and blame and shame and tears.” 


He throws aside his maiden’s garments and the hero’s body 
rises, ‘from that eclipse for ever freed.” All night he wanders 
over the mountains and at last, sitting under an olive tree :— 

* Bowed his hot forehead into crampéd hands, 
Feeling a little world whose pulses beat 
Like earthquakes or annihilating wars.” 

There are two very curious poems in Mr. Shanks’ new book, 
«The Emigration” and “The End.” One describes the 
weary trek of a whole people from a valley which their increaso 
has made too narrow for their support, the other a vision. In 
this the poct stands in a tangled wood and sees a rider, on a 
rough, thin horse, come slowly down an unused track. He is 
followed by a crowd of people—men and women of every day, 
clerks, workmen and tramps, young girls, children, all the 
cavalcade of life ; after them come beasts—all the homely animals 
that live about our houses. These in turn are followed by 
strange, unknown tropical creatures and strange birds that 
hover about the track. At last these, too, pass, and the poet sees 
with a sort of terror that the trees seem to be “ dragging their 
long roots ’’ slowly out of the ground; the smaller plants follow 
like a swarm of bees,and the poct is left alone in a lifeless world. 
These two strange imaginings show Mr. Shanks in a somewhat 
new light, and when we take them in conjunction with the 
detachment and objectivity of such a poem as “‘ The Swimmers,” 
and the gaicty of “TFéte Galante,” we see what a wide range 
A. Wintirams Ents. 
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ILLUSTRATED BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 

JAPANESE court life in the eleventh century is attractively 
described in Diaries of Court Ladies of Old Japan, translated 
by Annie Shipley Omari and Kochi Doi, with an introduction 
by Amy Lowell, and illustrations, some of them in colour, from 
prints. (Constable. 21s. net.) It is instructive to notice that, 
while Western Europe -was in a state of turmoil, Japan was 
enjoying peace under an claborately ordered social system. 
The diarists record the affairs of the court as minutely as Fanny 
Burney described the court of George IIT., but with far more 
decorum. ‘They were very human, too, with their little affairs 
of the heart and their love of poetry, of nature and of pretty 
dresses, At a court function eight ladies “ tied their hair with 
white cords ’’ to serve the Queen’s dinner, and the other maids 
of honour who were left out ‘‘ wept bitterly—it was shocking 
to see them.’’ Miss Lowell’s introductory essay is useful, and 
the verses scattered through the diaries are often charming. 

Dogs of China and Japan in Nature and in Art, by Mr. V. W.F. 
Collier (Heinemann, 42s. net), is a handsome and scholarly 
book, very fully illustrated from Chinese pictures, sculpture and 
porcelain. The Chinese eat dogs, but have nevertheless always 
kept them as pets and for use in sport. Hounds occur on reliefs 
that are perhaps earlicr than the Christian era. 
long been the companion of the fowler. The author discusses 
at length the evolution of the Pekingese, the lion-dog from Tibet, 
and the pug, and regards it as probable that the King Charles 
spanicl came from the Far Fast with the other curiosities im- 
ported by the Portuguese and the Dutch into sixteenth-century 
Europe. In The Sport of Our Ancestors (Constable, 21s. net) 
Lord Willoughby de Broke has selected some capital fox-hunting 
scenes from the prose writings of Whyte-Melville, Beckford, 
“Nimrod” and Trollope, and from the verse of Egerton War- 
burton and Bromley-Davenport, and written some introductory 
pages for each of them, with a chapter on Surtees. It is an 
entertaining volume and the drawings by Mr. G. D. Armour are 
excellent.—Sport in Wildest Britain, by H. Hesketh Prichard 
(Heinemann, 25s. net), will interest both the naturalist and the 
sportsman. The chapters on capercailzic, black geese and grey 
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geese, Causamuth ducks and piarmigan, and on the unprotected 
common seal are admirably written. The author recalls an 
experience with some Irish boatmen who demanded ten shillings 
for skinning four seals. Afterwards he found that they had 
sublet the job to others whose price was five shillings; they in 
turn sublet it to two youths at a shilling aiece, and the youths 
got two old women to finish the work for threepence cach. 
The twelve exquisite coloured drawings of birds which illustrate 
the book were the work of the late Dr. E. A. Wilson, who perished 
with Captain Scott in the Antarctic.——Wild Life in the Tree Tops, 
by Captain C. W. R. Knight (Thornton Butterworth, 21s. net), 
is a fascinating book, in which a patient photographer describes 
the birds which he watched for hours in order to secure the won- 
derful pictures reproduced in his pages. His accounts of buzzards, 
hawks and crows, and of “ the home life of a heron,” are pro- 
foundly interesting. He confirms, from his own experience in 
the firing-line, the belief that the birds in France took no notice 
of shell-fire. At St. Eloi a golden oriole sang on a tree in No 
Man’s Land, though the wood was shelled daily by the enemy. 





STORIES FOR BOYS. 

Mr. Percy F. Westerman has written an exciting story of a 
modern pirate, entitled The Third Officer (Blackie. 6s. net). 
The pirate is an ex-Russian cruiser commanded by South 
American and Russian desperadoes, who have a secret base 
made by the Germans in the mid-Pacific. The adventures of 
the crew of a tramp steamer, which is captured by the pirate, 
are cleverly told, with due attention to technical detail. Mr. 
Westerman provides two maps of the islands mentioned in the 
story, but his own descriptions are so lucid that the maps are 
not really necessary.——In another book, Sea Scouts Abroad 
(same publishers, 5s. net), Mr. Westerman continues the story 
of the sea scouts whom he introduced a year ago. In their 
motor-boat, the ‘ Olivette,’ these lively youths, with their 
scoutmaster, cruise up Channel from Weymouth to the Isle of 
Wight, across to Havre and up the Seine, where they are almost 
swamped by the bore and then are run down by a drifting 
barge. It is a cheerful and well-written account of experiences 
that might happen to any youthful yachtsmen. The Cruise 
of the ‘Endeavour, by R. H. Barbour and H. P. Holt (Harrap, 
6s. net), is concerned with two American boys, who charter 
a small schooner, load her with timber and sail for Europe in 
the middle of the War. Their crew are mutinous, and they fall 
in with a ‘U’ boat which damages the schooner by gunfire 
and compels them to run her ashore on a small island in the 
Azores. They discover by chance a ‘U’ boat base in the island 
and contrive to escape and warn an American destroyer, whose 
commander traps an enemy vessel. The story is simply told 
and ends with the boys selling their timber at a profit and return- 
ing to America for more.——Comrades Ever, by Escott Lynn 
(Chambers, 6s. net), is a vigorous tale of the German invasion 
of Northern Nyasaland. There is plenty of fighting, and there 
is a full account—unhappily founded on fact—of the brutal 
treatment inflicted on British prisoners by the German ofiicers. 
——tThe Last of the Baron, by E. A. Wyke Smith (H. Milford, 
5s. net), is a mediaeval story told in a very modern and humorous 
style. It reminds us in some ways of Mark Twain’s Yankee at 
the Court of King Arthur, which was not one of his successes. 
Mr. Wyke Smith’s jocularity will shock some young readers, 
although his tale is well constructed. 





SOME BOOKS OF 
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[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 


THE WEEK, 





The Next Step: a Family Basic Income. By A. B. Piddington 
(Macmiilan. Is, net.)—Mr. Piddington, the chairman of the 
recent Australian Royal Commission on the “ basic wage,” 
explains in this pamphlet his proposal to enforce a minimum 
wage calculated upon the needs of a family, with an endowment 
for children, to be paid out of a tax on employers. The “ basic 
wage ” in November, 1920, was to be £5 16s. a week for a family 
of a man and wife with three children under fourteen. The 
author asserts that Mr. Hughes, after rejecting the scheme, 
accepted it in principle so far as the Commonwealth Civil Service 
was concerned, Mr. Piddington declares that Australian industry 
could stand the strain of paying this high minimum wage pro- 
vided that bachelors received less than the “ basic wage ” paid 
to married men. He shows that the existence of Federal and State 
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Wage Boards working on different lines creates much confusion. 
He does not see that the real cause of the trouble is the Australian 
workman’s persistent endeavour to get high wages without 
earning them. 


Ten Years at the Court of St. James’, By Baron von Eckard- 
stein. Translated and edited by Professor George Young. 
(Thornton Butterworth. 21s. net.)—The author was attached 
to the German Embassy in London from 1892 to 1902. His 
main theme is the possibility at that date of an Anglo-German 
alliance. He thinks that it might have come about had the 
Berlin Foreign Office and the German Emperor shown more 
sense. He prints somo correspondence, apparently with the 
object of showing that he knew more about foreign policy than 
did Baron von Holstein, his permanent chief in Berlin. He 
makes very free with the name of King Edward, reporting 
conversations in which the King is said to have spoken very 
frankly about his nephew the Emperor. How far these reports 
of conversations are authentic we do not know. The author 
inspires little confidence. The translator should avoid neo- 
logisms such as “ he was consternated.” 


Mr. Horace 8. Smith has compiled an interesting account 
of the Visit to the City of Prague by Colonel Sir C. C. Wake- 
tield, Acting Lord Mayor, and a deputation of the Corporation 
of London in the summer of 1920. This handsome volume, 
tinely illustrated with many photographs of Prague and its lead- 
ing citizens and with a few of Brussels which the deputation 
visited on their return journey, has been printed for private 
circulation by the Chiswick Press at the cost of Sir Charles 
Wakefield. The account of Prague is worth reading. It was 
a happy thought on the part of the Corporation to send a deputa- 
tion to Czecho-Slovakia, an enterprising young State which 
deserves the fullest encouragement from this country. 


Sir Herbert Warren has printed a charming lecture, given to 
University Extension students last August, on Virgil in Relation 
to the Place of Rome in the History of Civilization (Blackwell, 
2s. net). He discusses Virgil as the typical Roman poet, preach- 
ing pietas, “loving duty, dutiful love,” as the highest virtue, 
but possessed also by a strain of mysticism. He draws attention 
to Virgil’s influence on Dante, Goethe, Keats and Tennyson. 
The parallels between the Aeneid and some fino Tennysonian 
passages, as in the Lotus Eaters, are excellent. 


Sir Roger Cholmeley. By the Rev. G. W. Douton. (Highgate 
Literary Institution. 1s. net.).—This well-written pamphlet 
contains a memoir of the Tudor judge who founded Highgate 
School and a short history of the foundation, the funds of 
which were diverted to parochial purposes until 1828, when the 
Court of Chancery remedied the wrong. Cholmeley did much 
legal work for Henry VIII., was Recorder of London, and sat 
in Parliament before being raised to the Bench in 1545. He 
was dismissed by Mary because he had witnessed her brother’s 
will, excluding her from the throne, but he afterwards sat in 
Parliament for Middlesex and died at his house in the Old 
Bailey in 1565. Mr. Douton might perhaps have mentioned 
that Cholmeley owned the grocer’s shop in Newgate Market 
where Laurence Sheriff, who survived him by two years, made 
the fortune which he bequeathed to found Rugby School. 


The Rights of the ex-Service Man and Woman. By Wilkinson 
Sherren. (L. J.Gooding. 6d. net.)—This useful pamphlet states 
clearly the rights that Parliament has conferred on ex-Service men 
and women in regard to pensions, allowances, grants, medical 
treatment, industrial training, employment, land and overseas 
settlement. What has been done under each head is sun- 
marized ; what may yet be done is explained for the benefit 
of those who desire to claim assistance. The departments 
concerned have supplied the information. Mr. C. A. McCurdy 
contributes a preface. 


The Labour Co-partnership Association, at 6 Bloomsbury 
Square, has published its thirty-fifth Report (6d. net), covering 
the work of last year. The association thinks that the settle- 
ment of the miners’ strike “goes a great way towards 
recognizing the principle” for which it has worked. Sixty 
new schemes of profit-sharing have been started since the issue 
of its last report. Particulars of these and of some new 


co-partnership productive societies are given in this interesting 
pamphlet. 


| tho book is, however, less political than scientific. 








Popular Government. By Arnold Bennett Hall. (Macmillan 
16s. net.)—Dr. Hall, of Wisconsin, in this “ inquiry into the 
nature and methods of representative government,” is concerned 
mainly to answer the question, “How should the people rule 
in order to rule the most effectively ?” He discusses from a 
moderate conservative standpoint methods of educating public 
opinion, the direct primary, constitutional restraints, the 
“ recall” of public officers and judicial decisions and the “ short 
ballot ’—that is, the election of a small executive with wide 
powers rather than the election of all officials, however unim. 
portant. Dr. Hall throws a good deal of light on problems 
which concern Great Britain in some degree, though they are 
far more acute in America. He appends questions to each 
chapter. One of them is :— 

“There are eighteen possible candidates for the vacancy in 
the office of city bacteriologist. Suggest the two best methods 
of selecting a man for the vacancy. Which do you prefer?” 
The question illustrates the difficulties which confront American 
municipalities through an excessive faith in popular election, 


East Carelia and Kola Lapmark. Described by Finnish 
Scientists and Philologists, edited by Theodor Homen. (Long. 
mans. 2ls. net.)—This scholarly book, written in good English 
and printed at Helsingfors, gives a detailed account of the 
Kola province on the Arctic Sea and of Eastern Carelia between 
the Finnish border and the White Sea—the country through 
which the Murman railway runs and in which a good many 
British soldiers had to spend dreary months before and after 
the Armistice. The inhabitants are mainly Finns, though they 
unfortunately remain under Bolshevik misrule. The object of 
Finnish 
scholars have for the first time made a careful study of the 
natural and political conditions of these countries and of the 
people who retain their language and many of the mediaeval 
customs which have passed away in Finland itself. The book 
is very well illustrated with photographs and contains a number 
of good maps. Finland, as some readers may have failed to 
notice, now has, by the treaty of last year, a port on the Arctic 
between the Norwegian and the Russian frontiers. 





Messrs. Constable have published for the League of Nations 
the Minutes (5s. net) of the first session of the Permanent 
Mandates Commission, which sat at Geneva early in October 
and discussed its procedure as well as certain reports on the 
Cameroons and Tanganyika. The Commission, over which 
Mr. Wellington Koo presided, evidently means to take its work 
seriously, and the debates show a commendable desire to seo 
that the mandatories do their best for the natives. From the 
same publishers we have the supplement of the League of Nations 
Official Journal for October (2s. net), containing the resolutions 
adopted by the Assembly during its second session. 


Alpine Ski-ing at all Heights and Seasons. By Arnold Lunn. 
(Methuen. 5s. net.)—This is a practical little book by an expert 
who knows the Alps well at all seasons of the year. He gives 
two interesting chapters to “ Snowcraft” and “ Avalanches,” 
and then discusses the use of ski in spring, summer and winter. 
He recommends climbers to make more use of ski, which at any 
rate simplify and shorten a long and tedious descent. The 
book is well illustrated with photographs. Uniform with 
this little book is another, Switzerland in Winter, by Will and 
Carine Cadby (same publishers, 4s. net), which contains uscful 
notes on the chief tourist resorts, on winter sports, on the 
care of the health under novel conditions, and so forth. The 
closing chapter in praise of the frank and friendly Swiss is to 
be commended. 





by 


21s. net.)— 


Plotinus: Psychic and Physical Treatises. Translated 
Stephen Mackenna. Vol. If. (P. Leo Warner. 
In this second volume Mr. Mackenna has translated the Second 
and Third Enneads. Heo frankly confesses “that he does not 
pretend to be perfectly satisfied that he has himself under- 
stood every passage of which he has been obliged to present a 
rendering.” Plotinus is extremely obscure at times, because 
his modes of thought are profoundly unlike those of twentieth- 
century Europe. However, Mr. Mackenna’s version reads well. 
It is finely printed. 


Insect Transformation. By G. H. Carpenter. (Methuen. 
12s. 6d. net.)—Professor Carpenter’s treatise is elaborate in 
design, well written and fully illustrated. He first deals generally 
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with form, growth and change, and then considers the three main 
types of insects, with open wing-growth, with hidden wing- 
growth, and those that are wingless. The chapter on the sur- 
youndings of growing insects contains much curious detail. 
Thus the sheep-maggot fly, that lays its eggs in the wool of live 
sheep, which are then bitten by the maggots, is extending its 
operations to the hills, and several species of Australian flies 
have developed this evil habit, presumably because large flocks 
of sheep are a new element in their environment. 


Days and Nights of Shikar. By Mrs. W. W. Baillie. (John 
Lane. 12s. 6d.)—Mrs. Baillie’s book is a readable and unpre- 
ientious account of big game shooting in India. It contains 
some amusing anecdotes and the following delightful adver- 
tisement, which Mrs. Baillie tells us was devised by a Hindu 
taxidermist :-— 

“Tiger, Lion, Panther, etc., shot by sportsman and native 
Rajas, set up in natural posture, life-like in every artistic style 
as under: (1) Sitting; (2) standing upright; (3) laying down ; 
(4) jumping; (5) playing; (6) walring with a simultaneous 
furious stare ; (7) walking into jungle, to search for prey, staying 
at once, expecting about into great rage, at fierce open mouth ; 
(8) putting up a musical instrument (into stomach) to produce 
a grouling sound from open mouth at extra charges; (9) with 
or without the protector of glass case; (10) with or without 
gungle views into caso. As per terms required.” 

Mrs. Archibald Christie has written in her book Samplers and 
Stitches (Batsford, 25s. net) a most practical guide. She has 
not scorned to give examples and diagrams of the simpler 
stitches, such as chain stitch, couching, knots, blanket stitch 
But she has also given an account of some 
stitches, many of them apparently 
of her own working out. The aesthetic side of the book is as 
satisfactory as the technical. All the designs, whether for 
samplers or little isolated motives, which she gives are patterns 
which could be executed satisfactorily in no way except by 
means of embroidery. Everywhere we see the interaction of 
design and technique, and the photographs of her finished works 
show us that she never achieves the rather odious effects of the 
“embroidery picture ’ where the stitches whose variety should 
be intrinsically beautiful merely give the effect of badly laid 
on paint. 





and so forth. 
remarkable composite 


A Briton in America. By Harold Spender. (Heinemann. 
8s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Spender has reprinted, with additions, the 
pleasant letters which he contributed to the Daily Telegraph 
a year ago when, as a delegate to the Mayflower Council, he 
visited New York, Chicago, the Middle West, New England and 
Washington. His comments on the Irish-American agitation, 
backed by the Roman Catholic Church, deserve notice. 

Giovanni Florio. Par Longworth Chambrun. (Paris: Payot. 
20 francs.)—M.' Chambrun’s attractive and well-documented 
study of Florio, who is known for his translation of Montaigne’s 
Essays and for his Italian-English dictionaries or manuals of 
conversation, is well worth reading. Florio, the son of an 
Italian exile, was born in London in 1553 and taught languages 
at Oxford. He was for a time in the service of Lord Southamp- 
ton, the friend of Essex and the patron of Shakespeare, and 
he was afterwards tutor to Prince Henry and reader to Queen 
Anne of Denmark, wife of James the First. M. Chambrun 
devotes special attention to Florio’s possible connexion with 
Shakespeare and quotes, of course, Elizabeth’s famous saying, 
when Southampton and Essex had caused Shakespeare’s company 
to play Richard the Second for forty days on end: “ Mark me 
well. I am Richard the Second!” If the dramatist was 
caricaturing Florio as Holofernes the pedant in Love’s Labour's 
Lost, as M. Chambrun thinks, it was a friendly jest. But Florio, 
the author contends, took the matter seriously and attacked 
Shakespeare indirectly in his lengthy prefaces, which M. Cham- 





brun reprints in full. The book is illustrated with several 
portraits, 

Works or Rererence.—The Daily Mail Year-Book, 1922, 
edited by Mr. David Williamson (Associated Newspapers, 


is. 6d. net), appears for the twenty-second year with commend- 
able punctuality, and is as interesting and accurate as 
It deals with many current problems in short articles by com- 
petent writers. Sir Godfrey Collins, for instance, writes on 
“Why Waste Must End,” Captain Walter Elliot on ‘“ How to 
Make a C3 Nation Al,” Mr. William Graham on ‘* Labour and 
an Industrial Policy,” and Mr. Herbert Ingle on “ Vitamines as 


Accessory Food Factors.” 





BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION. 





Tue following books just published, but not already reviewed, 
are worthy of the attention of our readers :— 

Life of the First Marquess of Ripon. By Lucien Wolf. 2 vols. 
(Murray. 42s. net.) Prints of British Military Operations. 
By Lieut.-Col. C. W. Crookshank. (Adlard and Son and West 
Newman. 42s. net.)——Old Scottish Clockmakers, 1453-1850. 
By John Smith. (Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 24s. net.) 
Anglicanism. By H. Hensley Henson, Bishop of Durham, 
(Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net.)——Greenland by the Polar Sea: 
the Story of the Thule Dxpedition from Melville Bay to Cape Morris 
Jesup. By Knud Rasmussen. Translated from the Danish by 
Asta and Rowland Kenney. (Heinemann. 36s. net.) 











PRINCIPAL NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS. 
Abraham (J. J.), My Balkan Log, 8vo (Chapman & Hall) net 150 
Adams (G. B.), Constitutional History of England, 8vo......(J. Cape) net 21,0 





Andrassy (Count J.), Diplomacy and the War, trans. by J. i. teece, 8vO 
(Bale) net 17,6 
Blunt (R.), By Chelsea Reach, 8vo...........ee00. (Mills & Boon) net 10,6 


Bosanquet (L.), Meeting of Extremes in Contemporary Philosophy, 8vo 
(Macmiilan) net 86 
Burr (W.), Rural Organization, cr Svo...........00. (Macmillan) net 12 
Buschar (.), Greek Vase-Painting, roy 8vo (Chatto & Windus) net 25.0 
Cadness (H.), Stencil-Craft, 8vo, boards (Pitinan) net 
Commons (J. R.), History of Labour in the United States. .(Macmillan) net 60.0 

Companion Bible, The, Being the Authorized Version of 1611, Part VIL. 
Acts—Revelations, roy 8vo, cloth (Oxford Univ. Press) net 8/6 





Dealey (J. Q.), State and Government, 8vo.............. (Appleton) net 15,0 
Desmond (S.), Labour: The Giant with the Feet of Clay, 8vo (Collins) net 10.6 
Faris (J. F.), Secing the Sunny South, 8vo.............. (Lippincott) net 25,0 
Franck (H. A.), Working North from Patagonia, 8vo........ (Unwin) net 25 0 


Harrison (P. N.), Problem of the Pastoral Epistles (Oxford Univ. Press) net 12.6 
Jacks (L. P.), Legends of Smoke Over, 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 12 6 
Leachetizky as I Know Him, SV0.......ccccccccesccees (Appleton) net 1s 
Maris (M.), by Ernest G. Friedlander, < Rua eadengna pede Cape) net 21) 
Masterpieces of Modern Art, Text by Chas. Marriott (Colour Pub. Co.) net 21,0 
Messervy (G. P.), Quick-Step of an Emperor: Maximilian of Mexico, 8vo 
(G. Richards) net 126 
Morsis (3. T.), Nut Growing, OF BVO 66.0 00cccncdscerscues (Macmillan) net 13 0 
Murray (Gen, the Hon. James), Life of, a Builder of Canada (Murray) net 21/0 
Percival (J.), The Wheat Plant, 4to (Duckworth) net 63,0 
Rambaut (A. A.), Results of Meteoroiozical Observations in the Five Years 
1916-1920, Made at Radcliffe Observatory, Oxford, Vol. LiJ., roy 8vo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 20 0 





Ramsay (R. E.), Effective Direct Advertising, 8vo...... (Appleton) net 25 0 
Sephton (G.), In Pandean Vale, 4to, half-leather..(W. Dawson & Sons) net 31.6 
Smith (P.), Age of the Reformation, 8vO ..  .....eceeees (J. Cape) net 30,0 


Strong (A. T.), A Short History of English Lit ‘rature, cr 8vo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 846 


DOWN QUILTS 


LIBERTY & CO.’S DOWN 
Are covered with the world- 
famed fabrics, in rich colour 
effects, and are filled with pure 
down. Price from £3 13s. 6d. 

COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS POST 


Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London, W.r. 





FREE 





HANDKERCHIEFS AS XMAS GIFTS 


Write for our Xmas Price List, No. 40 P., describing 
and illustrating a complete selection of handkerchiefs, 
from 2s. 3d. per dozen to £5 each. We guarantee 
delivery and pay carriage ou orders of 20s. upwards ia 
the U.K. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD, 


Linen Manufacturers, Belfast, Ireland. 


STORY’S 
COLOUR IDEALS FOR 
CURTAINS & LOOSE COVERS 
Write fov Latest Patterns. 
STORY & CO., LTD., Kensington High Street, W. 


SPORTS COATS 
IN CONTRASTING GOLOURS. 
, now 22/11, All Wool. YP 


SETS: Coats, Knickers and Hat, 12/11; si 
1/- extra each additional size. 


THE WOOLLEN HOUSE, 23b Merton Road, Wimbledon, London, S.W. 19. 


Direct from the Manufacturers. 63 st free, 


CHILDREN’S 


14 incl 


ROWLANOD’S 
MACASS AR OIL 
Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes 
THE HAIR. 

Closely resembles the natural oil in the Hair which nature 


provides for its preservation, and without which the hair gets 
dry, thin and withered. Nothing else does this. Also prepared 
in'a GOLDEN COLOUR for fair Hair. 3s. 6d., 7s. and 10s. 6d. 
Of Stores, Chemists, and ROWLANDS, 112 Guilford Street, 
Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C. 1 
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DENT’S WATCHES and CLOOKS 


NOTICE. ae of M. = —— 
Watch, Clock, and Chronometer Makers, 
become re-united with, and is tending” a. F “tne 
QasDe-uark canes 


'E. DENT and CO. Ltd, 
at the following addresses: -— 
1 STRAND, W.C.2, 4 ROVAL EACHANGE, EC. 3, 
and 28 COCKSPUR STREET, 8.W. 1. 


BY APPOINTMENT 
To 
H.M. THe KING. 


— 


PARTNERSHIP ASSURANCE. 


Capital is usually required by a 

firm en the death of a partner. Life 

Assurance is the ideal way of providing 
the necessary amount. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 
LTD., 
142 HOLBORN BARS, EC. 1. 











SALES BY AUCTION. 
N “ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will hold the following SALES by AUCTION at their Large Galleries, 
34 and 35 New Bond Street, W.1, during next week, each Sale commencing 
at ONE o'clock precisely 

NOVEMBER 28TH AND. 29TH. —MODERN DRAWINGS and PAINTINGS and 
PICTURES BY OLD MASTERS, the Rr Esa a of Miss Mary H. Kinnear; 
of Mrs. Shearer; of the late George Estall, Esq., M.I.C.E.; of Dr. Ferdinand 
Forster, Berne; of Captain Luttrell Byrom, Kilnwick Hall, Cranswick, HE. 
Yorks; of Mrs. St. John, Dinmore Manor, Leominster ; of the late Very Rev. 
T. W. Jex-Blake, D.D., Dean of Weils, and of the ‘Trustees of the late F. A 
Forbes, Esq., of Godden Green, Sevenoaks. 

NOVEMBER 28TH AND DECEMBER 1sT.—PRINTED BOOKS and a few 
MANUSCRIPTS, the property of the late Andrew McGeorge, LL.D., Writer, of 
Glasgow ; of the late W. B. Richmond, K.C.B., R.A.; of the la te Dr. D. J. 
Macaulay, Benbecula, Halifax, and of J. Hutchinson, Esq F.R.C.S. 

NOVEMBER 30TH AND DE. EMBER 1st.—JEW ELLERY, MINIATURES, 
SNUFF BOXES, OLD ENGLISH SILVER, etc., the property of Captain 
Lattrell Byrom; of the Countess Kapnist; of Conway Seymour, Esq.; of 
Lady Henry Grosvenor; of Mrs. Fagan; of Mrs. St. John; of Major Sheldon 
Cradock, Hartforth, Richmond, Yorks; of Mrs. Dudley Ryder, and of tie 
Executors of the late James Jones, Esq., Lechlade Manor, Gloucester. 

DECEMBER 2xp.—VALUABLE PORCELAIN, OLD ENGLISH FURNIT- 
TURE, etc., the property of the Countess of Coventry; of Captain Luttrell 
Byrom, cte. Illustrated catalogues (4 plates), price 1s, 

On View. Fiala ee may be had. 


ee ence eae &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
rTP HE KING'S HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WARWICK 


Owing to the impending marriage of the present Head-Mistress, the Governors 
Invite app.ications for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS, which will become vacant 
at Easter next. 

Salary £660 per annum by £20 per annum to £769. 

The Head-Mistress will have the use of . furnished house, capable of accom- 
modating 32 boarders, with gas and coal. 

There are now 380 girls in the School, of whom 32 are boarders. 

Applications, with 26 sets of testimonials of recent date (each sct comprising 
one of not more than four testimonials), must be sent in not later than December 
17th net. 

Three references should also be given, one of which should be from a lady. 

Applicants must not be more than 40 years of age. 

Forms of application can be obtained from Mr. H. M. BLENKINSOP, Clerk 


to the Governors, Warwick, who will supply further particulars required. 
{HANGHAT MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 

An ASSISTANT MASTER is required for this School. Candidates should 
be 25 to 30 years of age, unmarried, graduates of Oxford or other recognized 
Uritish University. They must hold Government certificates and trained 
teachers’ diplomas, must have had secondary school experience and be good 
disciplinarians, capable of class teaching in general school subjects for boys 
between 8 and 12, in nature study and be expert in physical training. 

Pay Taels 515 per mensem without allowances except participation in the 
Superannuation Fund. Agreement for three ycars with increase of pay if the 
agreement is renewed. 

At the present rate of exchange Taels 1 equals 33. Od. ; 
Taels d equais 2s. 6d. Exchange is lable tu tuctuation. 

Free medical attendance is provided by municipal surgeons and employés 
are exempt from all municipal rates and taxes. 

First-class passage Is provided and half-pay during the voyage. 

Further particulars and form ot application may be obtained of the COUNCIL'S 
AGENTS, to whom applications should be sent 

Messrs. JOHN POOK & CO., 
Agents for i Municipal Council of Shanghai. 

68 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 

November, 1921. 
Be" RGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL 
COLLEGE, HEATH, KENT. 


TRAINING 
DARTFORD 


The Committee of Management invite applications for the poot of PRINCIPAL, 
which will become vacant at Easter next. Commencing salary £600 resident 

Candidates holding a University degree or ita equivalent preferred. Must 
have experience of administration and be competent to lecture on the Principles 
of Education or come other subject bearing on the curriculum. 

Applications giving full particulars of qualifications and experience should 


be addressed to the HON, SECKETARY at the College vot later than 
December 20th. 
[ ] NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate invite ‘appli- 


cations for the UNIVERSITY CHAIR of SANSKRIT tenable at the 
School of Oriental Studies. Salary £400 a year. Applications (12 copies) must 
be received not later than first post on January 16th, 1922, by the ACADEMIC 
REGISTRAK, University of London, South Ke naington, S.W. 7, from whom 
further particulars may he obtained. 


(¢* YENTLEMAN requires situation as REGISTRAR or 

TRANSFER CLEKK. Twelve years’ experience, 4 years’ entire charge 
of Registration Department of snpestent Public Companies. Excellent references. 
—., 8 Alcoubury Road, Clapton, E. 


the pre- War rate was 











NIVERSITY OF STELLENBOSCH, 
pe Hicati invited fi a a BENIO 

pp cations are invited for post o! NIOR LECTURER in ENG 
so as should be qualified to give instruction in Old and Middle he oH 
Phonetics, as well as in other branches of the subject. ™ 

Salary £460, = to my tS - — increments of £25. 

r culars may o ned on application to t 
stoner for the Union of South Africa in Lond — he High Commis. 
pate. with copies of testimonials, should be sent in 

HIGH COMMISSIONER not later than December 10th, 1921. Duties begi; 
on March Ist, 1922. - 


INCOLN GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL.—There are two 
4 unexpected vacancies for BOARDERS in January.—For particulary 
apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


“AREERS AFTER THE WAR: 

J date eS = every branch of work for educated WOMEN and 
GIRIS. Price 6d., post free 28. 10d.—WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENY pUy 
LISHING COMPANY, ‘Et, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 1 


duplicate to tha 








a Handbook giving up- up-to. 


LECTURES, &o. 
SURVEYORS’ INSTITU TION 
(INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER). 


SCHOL ARSHIPS. 


i eee 


An Examination for the following ing Institution Scholarships will be held 

commencing on Tuesday, January 24th, 1922, and following days : 
Two Scholarships of £80 each. 
Two Scholarships of £50 each. 

Each Scholarship is tenable for three years at a University or affiliated 
College, in any course of study chosen by the successful candidate and approved 
by the Council of the Institution as bearing on the training of a Surveyor. 

Applications to sit, giving —_ ulars of the Candidate’s age and education, 
and stating the subjects in which he desires to be examined, should be addressed 
by December 15th to the SECRETARY, The Surveyors’ ins stitution, 
Geor go Street, Westminster, London, S.W.1, from whom the 
L Dxamination and further particul: as can be obtained. 


12 Great 
syllabus of 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERD. 
INGTON, BIRMINGHAM, offers well-educated WOMEN complete 
Teacher's Training in SWEDISH EDU CATIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL 
GYMNASTICS and MASSAGE, DANCING In all its branches, G AMES, SWIM. 
MING, ANATOMY, HYGIENE, &e. Three years’ course. 


GooD APPOINTMEN Ts AFTER TRAINING. 


EAST BOU RN E. 
4 her EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY, 
All branches of Domestic Science taught. DAY and RESIDENT 
PUPILS. Certificates granted. Principal, Miss RANDALL, 1st Class Diplomee 
Edinburgh T. raining School. 


JPROEBEL 1D DUC ATIONAL INSTI TUTE, COLET Q: AR. 

DENS, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. Chair- 
man and Hon. Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. 
Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships, Loan a and Granta 
from the e Board of Education, apply to th to the Principal, Miss EB. E. LA WRENCE, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYST 
TMHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Princlpal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cric’ ket, 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus a apply SECRETARY, 


UTDOOR LIFE.—OLD HENWICK FARM, NEWBURY 
(late Thatchainn Fruit Farm). Gardening for Women. ‘Thorough 
training equipping girls to start small enterprises. Fruit, flowers, vegetables, 











and bees on up-to-date lines. Carpentering, poultry, ‘truit- canning. Full 
theoretical instruction.—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 
ny ‘O Gentlewomen.—Gardening, Poultry Management, Dairy 


Work. Practical instruction by expert and cert. teachers. Lovely old manor 
house and grounds. —Apply Principal, Lee House, Marwood, Barnstaple, N. Devon. 











NARDENING FOR WOMEN at Ileden College, Kingstone, 
near Canterbury ; 300 ft.up. Practical training, individual! consideration 
Gardening year bezan mid- ars atntba —Apply PRINCIPALS. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


I INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
A HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate. Good education. 


Head- Mistress : | Miss ¥ - M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Se 
{ALDER GIRLS’? SCHOOL, 
; SEASCALF (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND, 


Unique situation on the North-West Coast, where the climate is sunny, dr 


and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. 

The aim ot the School ls to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost 
and to ensure that all the giris’ occupations, both work and play, shall tend 
to the building up of character and the formation of good habits. 

Pupils are met at Euston, Leeds, Mane hes ter, Liverpool, and Carlisle, 


nvHE DOWN SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON. Honours School of 





Head-Mistress : 
Modern History, Somerville Colloge, Oxford. 
Bracing alr from Downs and sea, 
Gt: “MARGARET'S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Ke inane 
A day school. Education (girls) for Matriculation. Without residence, 
£40 p.a. Residence (20 only), £135 pa. Entrance ex: tamination July. 
H l1Q@urEIE ‘ “D 
OXHEY LANk, WATFORD, 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Reskdential School for Uirls. Telo.: “ Watford 616.” 
'P\HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 
years. Thorough general education, with great attention to health. 
Nlder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New domestic 
Science branch for giris over 18. Tennis Courts and field for Hoc key and Cricket. 
— for Exams. —Principal, Miss L. &. DODD. 
VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, “Oakamoor, 
N. Staffs. 650 feet above sea level. (Formerly at Settle, Yorks.) 





Head-Mistress, Mis: E. M. PICKARI), M.A. (Class, Trip., Cantab.). 


Boarders only, 
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FOREIGN. 
WITZERLAND, LAUSANNE, “VILLA BIENVENUE.” 
First-class Boarding Schoo! for finishing Girls. Highly recommended. 


Thorough education. Languages, Music, &c. Summer and Winter Sports. 
Escort § from London.—For prospectus, &e., write to Principals, Mmes, RUFER 


r AUSANNE (Switzerland).—‘ 


(Girls). Inclusive fees £23 for 3 months. 
Principal, Professor PEL LATON. 


EV. CRE 








‘Languedoc ’ * “Boarding School 
Escort January.—Apply 





CREME R, M. A. “Rector of Nantes (21 Rue Gigant, 
Nantes, France), receives Students in his family. Attractive rectory. 
Special University course for foreigners. Highest English references. 











PARIS. —Protestant Rector will receive one male student: in 
hisfamily. Attractive flat with bathroom. Highest references.—Write 
jeev. DU MAS, M. A, 125 Bor ilevard Diderot, Paris. 





BOYS’ SGHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER,” containing in 


a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets (age limits, 
13 years 4 mouths to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Nav: al College, Dartmouth, 
with instructions as to how to apply, &c., and a full i ustrs ated description of 
life at the College. —GIEVES, Ltd. (Public ation Dept.), “ Royal Navy House,” 
1: Old Bond Street, London, W. 1. 


AU TICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 

Bt CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE, 
‘age of Entry, 13 years 4 months to 15 years6 months. Fees, £160 p.a. Nomina- 
ticns to Royal Naval Colle; ge, Dartmouth. Candidates prepared for Special Entry 
into the Royal Navy, subject to Admiralty Regulations. Early applications 


should be made. 
_ Apply Messrs. DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchur« ch Building, E. C. 3. 


————— 





hs INGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.— Public § School Education. 
f Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. 
ine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories Gymnasium, Workshop, boat- 
howe, dc. Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, ag T.C. Fees, £69. 
bntrance Scholarships, duly. —Apply W. M. GRU NDY, , Ilead-Master, 
~ ELLY COLLEGE, TAY ISTOCK.— emesnel by the 
‘ Army Council, Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
gee. reing Dartmoor, Special ENGIN ,EERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
Ie sad- Master, H. V. PLUM, MLA 
OC KLINGION SCHOOL, E. “YORKS. pun de 
SHIP of £30 a year for Classics will be awarded on December 
mit 16 on Deeember ist.—For Sted s ot de HEAD- MASTER. 


PELE PBT 
COLTHURSI HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Wartorad Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 





\ SCHOLAR. 
- 20th. 


K 
4 
A 
Solely for Boys suffering from Epilepsy. Home Life, 


tiou, Games. Terms, 42s. per woek. —Apply to MEDIC AL 


PRIVATE TUITION, &. 

OURNEMOUTH.—Recent successes gained by pupils of 
Mr. P. li. L. EVANS, M.A.: 

LITTLE-GO, MATRICULATION, 

2nd, and 5th place on the Woolwich lis 

Bournemouth. 





Medical Care, School 
DIR K CTOR. 








122, 





RESPONSIONS, | 
ARMY (including 1st, 
Al ply Stirling Houze, Manor Road, 


E LOCUTION. > “Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 





, 46, 


4 will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
wabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting and Correct Speaking. 
Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preachers, 











Lecturers, and Ladies. 446 mtamcosestl (Charing Coane, W.C. 2. 
=e = - = = —- = > 
SCHOLASTIC AGENGIES. 
DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
r¢ NOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. ‘lelephone: Regent 4926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1373. 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquaiated with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They will also be gli ad to supply full information about 
wtulishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial 
Work, Agriculture and Horticulture. 
.{CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
UTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS 


CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION, 

Mosers, J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schoois 
and Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Lniormatjon, 

Phe age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea oi fees shoutd “oR n. 

Cc 


J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, Loadon, 
Telephone: 6053 Central. 
\ CHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable information 
fe respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
‘ for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 
& requirements (age Of pupils, jocality preterred, range 
ot fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGITLEY, Ltd., 


Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most-important schools, and thus able 
to supply information ditiicult to obtain elsewhere. 
~Maytair 1063, Luvs, 


T UTORS 


Offices—61 CONDUIT ST., LONDON, W.1. "Phones 
— = = 
TYPEWRITING, AUTHORS, &o. 
4 bet PEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 12 Bucking- 
lau «Street, Strand, W.C.2 (Greund Ftoor rN Gerrard Gi79. 
Near Hampstead and Bakerloo Tubes. Quotation; ov application. 
FESYPEWRITING carefully done, 2d. for 100 words, with one 
c ant ou copy. Extra copies id. for 100 words.—E. 5., 136 ihurleiga Road, 
Bulham, London, 8.W. 12 
TNNYPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of eve ry description 
carefully and promptly executed. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 v ords; carbon copy 
3d. per 1,000 words. —Miss Nancy McFarlane,11 Paline ira Avenue, Westclilf, Essex 





to WRITE for the PRESS; earn while you | learn. 
booklot-iree, —REGENT INSTITULE (Dept, oot 
W.C. 2. 


| EARN 
Unique postal course ; 
5ediord Street, London, 








-_— 


J ge MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fee 

charged. Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and 
Serials from "one 80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee Ig 
charged. Authors’ MSS. typed.—RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, 





Doctors’ Commons, Lenton, EC. 4. 
Tou RS. 
JRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen and Ladies. 


December 19th: Christmas in Tunis, the Mystic Wonderland of North 





Africa, 33 days, 98 gns. January 5th: Algeria, Tunizia, 24 days, 69 gns. Feb- 
ruary 3rd: Great Cities of Italy, 5 weeks, 98 gns. Later : Algeria {de luxe), 
Spam, | Greece, &c.- —Miss BISHOP, F.2B.G8,, 159 Auckland Road, | 8.E. 19. 
— —== S=—== <= — | 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
N URALINE, THE WASHABLE WATER PAINT. 
Made in 30 Shades, 
Sold in a Dry Powder in 2}, 5 and 7 Ib. Packets. 
For patterns and prices apply to W. CARSON and SONS, Grove Works, 
Battersea, London, 8.W. 11 
ESIDENT P ATIENTS.— ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 


} scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Scaside—who recelve PRIVA TE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
lnvalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Posat free ou application to Mr. A. V. STORE Y, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd,, 22 Craven St., Trafalgar Sq., W.C. 


YSORE COFFEE.—Gold Medal, Paris Exhibition.— 
I offer 4lb. CARRIAGE PAID for 9s. frial ae Free. ~ 
R. JEFFERSON HARRIS, Coffee Expert, 216 Strand, London, W.C. 


; rand, London, W.C. 


from £2 2: 











AVE YOUR OWN BOQKPLAT E.—Your own Arms, 
am Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, 

= 3 , Specimens sent free.—HENKY B. WABD, 66 Mortimer Strect, 
ndon, 


OR HERALDIC BOOKPLATES try WILLIAM M, 
SIMPSON, 17 Avondale Place, Edinburgh. First-class work at fair 
prices. _ Samples free on request. 


} ) EFORMED INNS.— Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 
of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House 
Association, Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maxiinum dividend 74 per cent.) or 6 


tr cent, 
Loan Stock.—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George's House, 193 Hegent t Street, W.1, 


.UN'T BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “‘LUKN ‘SUITS, 
OVERCOATS, COSTUMES Ac. equai to new. Write lor deccrimive 
price jist, or send garments ior free cstimate-—Dept. A, LONDON TURNLNU 
CO., 97 Downs Park Road, London, E. 5. 
RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) ~BOUGHT.-— —Highest | Value 
assured. Upto 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on silver, 156. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. Lf offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
8. CANN & CO. 60a Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 


LD ARTIFICIAL ‘TEETH BOUGHT. Persons 
wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 


Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provinci.l buyers. Lf forwarded by post, 
value per return or offer made.—Chief Offices, 29 Rathbone Place, Oxford Street, 








1859 





W. 1. Estd. 100 years. 
|S get is the only absolutely efficient remedy tor 
exterminating Cockroaches and Blackbeetles, 1s. 9d., 38., or 5a. Od 
"Sheffield. 


van tin, pes Oe free, from HOWART HS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, 


St: ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 
FOR MENTAL DISEASES, NORTHAMPTON 
For the Upper and Middle Classes only 


President :—The Rt. Hon. the EARL SPENCER, K.G. 

This Registered Hospital is pleasantly situated in 118 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary Boarders received for treatment. 

The Hospital has a branch establishment at MOULTON PARK, two miles 
from the Hospital, where there is a farm of over 500 acres 

BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL, LLANFAIRFECHAN, the Seaside House of 
St. Andrew's Hospital, is beautifully situated in a park of 331 acres, close to tho 
sea, and fn the midst of the finest scenery in North Wales. 

For terms and further ——. apply to the MEDICAL SUPERIN- 
TE ae St. Andrew's pital Northampton Leoasseoncsedl No. 56. 














OOKS. —Conway’s Demonology and De vil Ww ables 2 mong 

1579, 42s., aver’s Dissertation ou the Mysteries of tne Caviri, 2 vols., 
1803, 42s. : The Sketch, 80 vols., £30; The Tatler, 46 vols., £21 alzac 8 
lbroll Stories, iUus. by Robida, 21s. ; Wilde’s Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 1912, 
15s. 6d.; W right’ 8 Life of Walter Pater, 2 vols., 21s.; Crockett’s Novels, 25 vols., 
fine lot, £5 5s.; Maupaseant’s Select Works, ~ vols., £2 2s.; Dramatic Works 
of St. John Hankin, with lotro. by Joha Drinkwater, 3 vols., 25s.; 100,000 
Looks In stock. Catalogues on coghestion. Books WANTED: First Editions 
ot Conrad, £2 each offered ; Almayers Folly, 1895 ; Outcast of the Islands, 1596 ; 
also Masefield’s Salt Water Ballads, 1902; Keats’ Poems, 1817.—KDWAKD 
BAKE R's 8 Great Bookshop. Join bright Street. birmingham 





LONDON JOINT CITY AND 
MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


CHAIRM 
The Right Hon. R. McKENNA 
RECTORS: 


JOINT MANAGING DIR 
@ 8. MURRAY F. HYDE E. W. WOOLLEY 





- £38,116,8i15 
10,860,565 
10,860,565 

- 371, »322,< 331 ' | 


Subscribed Capital 
Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund- 
Deposits June 300%, 
HEAD OFFICE: 5, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


OVER 1,550 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


EAS BRANCH : 6S & 66, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, EC. 2. 


AFFILIATED BANKS: 
BELF. Ast hapten apy CO.LTD. THECLY DESDALE BANK LTD. 


CES IN IRELAND OVER 160 OFFICES SCOTLAND 





OVERSEA’ 
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A WONDERFUL PEN. 


A pen specially designed for rapid 
writers who want extra legibility. 
Delightfully smooth, with int cut 
slightly aslant—can’t scratch or dig 
into the oe A first-class pen made 
by the world’s best pen makers. 


_JOSEPH GILLOTTS 


‘WELCOME PEN 


Stocked by all stationers. Sample box 6d. post free. 
Special Sample Offer.—Sample box, containing 
a large assortment of Pens, for six penny stamps. 
A wonderful variety of nibs. Write to-day. 
JOS. GILLOTT & SONS (Dept. 9), 
6 Thavies Inn, Holborn Circus. London, Ec. 1. 














Foot Comfort 
and real economy 


Uncomfortable feet mean frayed nerves, wasted 
energy and a strain on the boot that is both ugly and 
wasteful, Spare your feet and your pocket by wearing 


Hall & Sons’ (is 


Sandal-Form Footwear 

(in all sizes for adults and children). 
Ideal in shape and quality, they give perfect 
freedom to the toes and the maximum of § 
comfort and wear. 


A Box of Samples sent Post Free for Inspection and selection at home, 
Send outline of foot drawa standing. Mlustrated Catalogue Post Free. 

“IMMEDIATE. RELIEF rey tender ‘feet, even in severe cases ote en- | 

larged joints, corns, etc. Seamless Boots and Shoes (ior men and ; 

_ wee The ) aaaees hea nal Wests. i 


60 pecans EAC. "Phone ; City 8061 
Hall & ‘Sons Ltd. (Px 370 Strand’ W.C. 2. "Phone: Regent 2525 
16 Newgate Street, Ti.C.1. Phone: € ity 6582 





QUALITY AND FLAVOUR 


OURNVILLE 


COCOA 


See the name *f CADBURY” 


on every piece of Chocolate 





For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c 


Goddard's 


Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 6 V 2% &46 








THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Established 1837, ene-gneaer 1830. 


Capital Authorised and Issued e ee oe oe «+  £9,000,000 
Capital Paid up .. ee ee ee ee o* eo es £2,500,000 
iieserve Fund .. ee ee oe ee ee ee ++  £2,750,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors .. £5,000.000, 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London E.C. 3. 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are 
also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are 
receive ived tor fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained on application 


CONQUISTADOR PORT 


(RED SEAL) 


is the best value in 
FINE OLD TAWNY PORT. 


We take this opportunity of thanking the many customers 
daily who express their satis‘action with this good Wine. 





It costs 54s. pe dozen bottles, carriage 
paid. Send 5s. for sample bottle by post. 





MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 
13 Bordeaux House, Perth, Scotland, 


——_—_—___... 


EHRMANNS 


WINES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


Taking into account increased Duty, the following are are 
practically PRE-WAR PRICES. 


Reliable Quality. SPECIAL BARGAINS. 


Per dozen. 
HAUT ST. EMILION, Superior 
CLARET. {Dinner Claret, 1917 24/- 


J I u the 
GRAVES. ea PERIOR, Excellent White Diane 








ee Gee ae a Gc 
seas Bans. (Sir. 2 26 


BURGUNDY, POMMARD 1916, Great bargain.. 


30/- 


CAROUGEOT CHAMBERTIN.. 
BURGUNDY. tA very superior growth .. oe 48) - 
HOCK, NIERSTEINER, Superior .. .. 39/= 
BERNCASTLER, Light, attractive 
MOSELLE. { Great bargain. . es ae 
sEHRMANN & FILS’ “ GOLDEN 4 
CHAMPAGNE. (GOBLET,” 1915. Highest aa 38/- 
SAUMUR. BOUVET-LADUBAY, medium dry.. 78) 
SPARKLING MUSCATELLE, High-class Cuvée.. 84/a 
PORT. FINEOLDTAWNY .. .. . 54/- 


COGNAC. SUPERIOR FRENCH .. ..14150/. 


WHISKY, PURE OLD MALT, emall quantity 1 44)- 


yThe Famous FERGUSON’S 
WHISKY. (TT QUEUR SPECIALITE,” groatage 1 5O]« 


SHERRY. SUPERIOR PALE MEDIUM DRY 42/« 





Write for “Pink List,” quoting unsurpassed assortment 
of Wines and Spirits at Market Prices. 


EHRMANNS, 
43 & 44 Finsbury Square, London, E.C. 2. 


Please quote “S.” 














HE 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


Head Office: Yokohama. London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2 


Yen 100,000,000 
Yen 100,000,000 
Yen 57,000,000 


Capital Subscribed - - 
Capital Paid Up - - - 
Reserve Fund - - - . 





The Fighty-third Half-yearly General Meeting of Shareholders was held 

at the Head Office, Yokohama, on the 10th September, 1921, when the Directors 

submitted the following Statement of the Liabilities and Assets of the Bank 

and the Profit and Loss Account for the HMallf-year cuded J0th June, 1921, 

which was duly approved. 

BALANCE SHEET. 
LIABILITIES. 








Caphtal 2 cccccccccevecececcesoccscscscscccccece ° 100,000,000.00 
MROSCTUS PURE oo oc ccccccccscsccsecccccscesesonce 53,000,000.00 
Reserve for Doubtful Debts ........ccccrccccees ° 4,418,606.40 
Motes fe Citctietboe 2. ccccccccccccccccccccccccce 8,152,840.76 
Deposits (Current, Fixed, &c.) ..........60eeeeeee 501,452,254.19 
Bills Payable, Bills Ke-discounted, Acceptances 
and other Sums due by the bank ............. 337,556,021.0% 
Dividends Unclaimed... ..ccccccscccsccccccsccece 18,635.19 
Balance of Profit and Loss brought forward from 
Be DORON oscciccesscnccncnvsecseesencesscicce 4,652,374.63 
Net Profit for the past Half-ycar ......ceceeeeees 10,102, 6 
Yea 1,019,333 275.2 
Cash Account— ¥. 
Im Hand ...ccccccccccccseces 
At Bankers 
— 94,021,467.51 


and Debentures... 





Investments in Public Securities 
Bills discounted, Loans, Advances, &c. ........... 
Bills receivable and other Sums due to the Bank., 
Bullion and Foreign Money ........sccccccsccces 
Bank's Premises, Properties, Furniture, &c. ....... 
Yen 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 
To Interests, Taxes, Current Expenses, Rebate on iA 
Bills Current, Bad and Doubtiul Debts, Bonus 
for Directors and Auditors, &c. .........eeeeee 90,227,314.85 
To Reserve Fund .......csccccce PYTTITTT iT Tey ° 4,0 00, 000.00 
To Dividend— 
Yen 6.00 per Share for 1,000,000 Shares ....... 6,000,000.00 
To Balance carried forward to next Account ..... 4,754,936.69 





4,652,374.63 


Ry Balance brought forward 31st December, 1920.. 
By Amount of Gross Profits for the Hali-ycar ending 


SOth JUNC, LOZ .eccccccccccccccccecereeesssss 29,876.91 


100,32 





104,982,251.54 
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ERALITE 


= National Desk Lamp 


Read and Write with “ Emeralite.” 


Emeralite—the lamp with the restful green shade— 
the most artistic and practical lamp made. Is distinctly 
beneficial to the eyes because of its perfect light dis- 
tribution. Handsome in appearance, it adds dignity 
and attractiveness to any office or home. ‘The shade 
is adjustable to any angle. 
Satin Brass Finish, 
with Emerald Glass 
Pull - Chain Socket, 
Adapter and Silk Cable, 
Made 
Please 


Booklet. 


g The Globe Werniche Co. sia 
London : 44 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 1, 


98 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
82 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 


complete 
Shade, 


£4 


varicties. 
write for 


in several 
call or 








The | 
as Manchester: 13 Victoria Street. 
GIFT. Also frcm 





Partridge & Cooper, Ltd., 
London: 192 Fleet Street, E.C. 4; 


and 


50 Queen Victoria Strect, E.C. 4. 











To maintain a_ smart, 
well-dressed appearance 
gentlemen should avail 
themselves of Eastman’s 
Tailor-Valet Service. 


This service, besides offer- 
ing great convenience to 
all who take a pride in 
their personal appear- 
ance, saves the cost of 
constantly buying new 
Suits. 


Suits and Overcoats are 
Dry Cleaned, Repaired, 
Shaped and Pressed to 
look like new. Raincoats 
te-proofed without extra 
charge. 


Post Card brings List. 


EASTMAN & SON 
(Dyers and Cleaners), LTD., 


Acton Vale, London, W. 3. 


Branches Everywhere, 











we 


THE , 
TAILOR’ VALET 


SERVICE 


























Heal Furniture in unpolished Oak, 4 ft. 6 
£178. 10S.; 5 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft. 6 in. Dining 
Dining Chairin Tapestry, £3; Arm ¢ 


hairin Tape "7 ee 
ERHAPS because Heal’s 
shop is so _ distinctive, 


and becayse they sell such 
beautiful and interesting 


things, the impression has 
grown that Heal’s is an expen- 
sive shop. In point of fact, 
Heal’s prices (for example, 
those quoted above) are not- 
ably moderate. They appeal 
even to the most modest 
purse. A visit—if only for 
comparison’s sake—is con- 


vincing. 
* Reasonable Furniture.” 
Son Itd 


for 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD W 


Bedding, Bedstead, 


Dealers in Carpets, 


Write illustrated booklet ‘ 


Ma 
Ma 


and decorative things, 


Upholstery, and Furniture 
China, Fabrics, 










biscuits are a delight 
ful combination of crisp 
flaky biscuit and real 
cheese of most delicate 
and refined flavour. They 
are ideal for luncheon 
or dinner. Order a trial 
tin from your stores. 


Made only by 
CARR&CO.E® 
CARLISLE 
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£25,000 
URGENTLY NEEDED 


BY THE 


‘ARETHUSA’ 


TRAINING SHIP 
the SHAFTESBURY HOMES 





and 

TO PREVENT CURTAILMENT OF WORK. 
10,000 boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 
9,000 boys have been trained foc CivilEmpioyment and Emigration. 
1,100 boys and girls now being maintained. 


Patrons- - THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
President - - - RU. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Chairman and Treasurer - - =- - C. EB. Matpzn, Eeq.. M.A. 
Deputy Chairman - = = - = = = = F. Hi. CLAYTON, Esq. 
Chairman of ‘ Arethusa’ Committee - - Howson F. Devitt, Esq. 
Joint Secretaries - UH. Bristow WALLEN; Henry G. COPELaND. 


Cheques, &c., should be made payable to. and sent to, 
The Shaftesbury Homes and ‘ Arethusa‘’ Training Ship, 164 Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, London W.C. 2. 














The 


Waifs & Strays Society 


pleads for its big 
family of 4,213 children. 
Gifts urgently needed for 


TS 








FOOD AND GLOTHING. 


Contributions gratefully received by Secretary, 
Rev. W. Fowrett Swann, M.A., 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E, 11. 
Cheques, etc., crossed and payable “* Waifs and Strays.” 


PLEASE HELP IF YOU CAN. 








Listen to the inarticulate pleadings of the babies who may be 


“ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT,” 


unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an opportunity to 

become men and women worthy of our Race. 226 Babies already have beca 
born free of Venerea! Disease at the 

LONDON LOCK HOSTAL AND HOME, HARROW HDAD, LONDON. W. 9, 

through the special pre-natal treatment there provided. Plcaso send a donation 

to the Secretary to-day. 

REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 


£18,000 


_— —— = Se! 
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Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
Outside Page (when available), £21. 





Pago oe .. £16 16 0] Quarter-Page (}-Col.) £4 4 3 
lialf-Page (Column) 8 8 QO] PerInch .. oe 015 0 
Companies. 

Outside Page «. £23 2 O| Inside Page « £18 18 0 
Charges for Eorder and Approved 
Block Advertisements. 

Tage, Ik in. by Quarter-Page, 5} in. 

Ofpjin. .. -. £18 18 O by 3, in. -» £414 6 
Hali-Page, ll in. Eighth - Page, 23 

by dy in. ee 9 DOD O in, by 3in. .. 27 6 





Small Advertisements. 


charge of 5s. for three lines (about 26 words) and 
ls. 4d. @ line tor every additiona! line. 


Minimum 


HALF-WIDTH PAGE FOLLOWING “NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLI- 
cations,” £1 Per INCH. 


‘lens: net. 








™ SPECTATOR,” Ltd., 13 York Strect, Coveat Garden, London, W.C. 2, 





“A LIBRARY IN ITSELF” 


Webster: 


New International 
Dictionary 


provides intellectual entertainment for a lifetime 





Combining, in one volume, the best features of a 
dictionary, with the essential ones of an encyclo- 
paedia, it is supremely useful in both ways; and 
at its present cost (65s.) is a wonderful investment, 

Dip at random into its 2,700 finely printed 
pages and you will find every one of them alive 
with interest, novelty, and instruction in its most 
fascinating form. 

An. attractive, illustrated prospectus will be sent 
FREE on application. It is an entertainment in itself, 
and in addition to describing in detail all the features 
of the post-war edition of this famous book, it contains 
specimen pages and the opinions of great men in every 
department of life who have used the dictionary for 
vears. Particulars are also given of a very convenicnt 
system of deferred payments with a first instalment of 10s, 


ONE HANDSOME VOLUME 


442,000 entries ; 6,000 illustrations 
Write to-day to Messrs. G. Bell & Sons, 
18, York House, Poviugal St., London, W.C.2, 
for the illustrated prospectus of ‘‘ Webster,” 





TRADE MARK 











The Book which isneveronthesShelf 





SANDS & CO. 


A Novel. 





A GREAT MISTAKE. 
By Mrs. G. J. ROMANES. Crown 8vo. 

ONCE UPON ETERNITY. Tales. 
By ENID DINNIS, Author of ‘“God’s Fairy Ta 
Crown 8vo. Price 4s. 6d. net. 

THE COUNTER REFORMATION IN SCOTLAND 

With special reference to the years 1585 to 1595. 
By J. H. POLLEN, S.J. Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. net. 

THE POPES IN THE DIVINA COMMEDIA OF 

DANTE. 


Price 7s. 6d. net, 


les, 





By L. C. CASARTELLI, Bishop of Salford. Crown $vo. 
Prico 3s. Gd. net. 
London: 15 King Street, Covent Garden ; and Edinburgh. 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Cff or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 


Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and tho Hair,” 
** Alopecia Areata,” ‘“‘ The Hair and the Nervous System,” & 
“ Everybody should read this book.’”’—Sco/sman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upor us as a revelation.”’—The Guardian. 
“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
. ” ; P ’ 
vineing.”’—Medical Record. 





Price 7d. post fres from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 117 St. George's Road, Be'gravia, 
London, S.W. 1. : 
rI,H E CHURCHMEN’S UNION. 
For the advanceinent of Liberat reiigious thought. OMce, 10 Clifford Street, 
Organ in the l’ress, THE MODEKN CHURCHMAN. 


RIGINAL ETCHINGS. By Charles Keene (of Punch). 
Charies Keene's Etchings :—" Pure art of the highest order."’—Spectutor. 
*Charies Keene wil! be ranked with the great etchers of all time.’’—M. Bracque- 
mond. Illustrated price list trom ENEAS MACKAY, Look and Print Seiler, 
Stirling. 


WwW. 
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neyclopzdia Britannica 





Phenomenal Sales! 


Tie Publishers of the 11th edition of the ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA beg to announce 
that, owing to the unprecedented demand for the new Handy Volume Issue of the Britannica, 


the whole of the supply available for November is completely exhausted, 





deliveries can be made before December. 


and no further 


In view of this circumstance, and the fact that orders are still being received by every 


post, readers of the ‘‘ Spectator’ 


’ are urged to order NOW for December delivery. 


Many 





readers have already ordered sets of the Britannica for Christmas Gifts, and orders received 
during the next few days can be accepted for delivery during Christmas week or for the New Year. 


Your business or profession, your self-education, your study, your hobbies, 


your recreations, your children’s education will all benefit by your possession and 


use of the Britannica, 


The moment a question or a difficulty arises, you or your 


family should at once consult the Britannica and read what ihe authority on the 


subject has to say, 


Every article in this great work is written by a recognized 


specialist or scholar; the information you get is thus always that of expert authority. 


“ What the Britannica says 


"is everywhere accepted as the final word in any question 


or discussion—in Parliament, in the law courts, in the Press, in the library or 
schoolroom, in the study, in the office or workshop, the Britannica is ‘he authority. 





Get this 


By sending the coupon you will 
and post free—a most ling 


intere 


specimens of the types used in both issucs), but also 
facsimiles of the various bindings from which you 
May choose. In its 50 attractive pages the booklet 
gives you a forctaste of the interest and pleasure 
you and your family wil! derive from the Britannica 
tself—will give you a glimpse of the vast world of 
information and instruction, of wonder, of intel- 
iectual enjoyment, that opens up to the possessor 
y t 
of this great work. 








Fascinating Booklet. 


reccive—free 
illustrated 
booklet containing not only actual specimen pages 
and illustrations from the Britannica (with exact 


Call and Inspect the Britannica. 


Ve invite you to make a personal inspection 


of both issues of the Britannica—the Cambridge | 


Issue and the Haif-Price landy Volume Issue—at 


9 Old Bond Street, W., 


where a representative is in daily attendance to | 
show you the books and explain everything. You | 
cau examine the books at your leisure and tnus 
gain an opportunity of appreciating how indis- 
pensable the Britannica is in the modern hous¢ or | 
offic, : 





A limited supply of the superb 


Cambridge Issue 


of the Britannica is available for immediate 
delivery. ‘This is the large-paper edition on fine 
India papet the edition for the library or the 
study. 


This superb issue is identical with that possessed 
by His Majesty, and, although higher-priced than 
the popular Handy Volume Set, it is delivered upon 
terms which make the purchase very convenient. It 
forms an ideal Xmas or New Year Gift. 








You can order now for delivery at Xmas or later ; 
payment need not be made until date appointed by 
you for delivery. The entire set of 29 volumes is 
despatched to any address upon a first payment of 
{2 2s., 


payment you receive also a 


and if the purchase is completed in one 


Handsome Bookcase Free 


Full particulars will be found in the attractively 
illustrated booklet, which may be obtained, witout 
cost, by any reader of the Spectator who makes 
application on the printed here. The 
booklet gives reproductions of many illustrations 
and pages of letterpress from the Cambridge Issue 
of the Britannica, and also shows the exact 
of page and type employed in both issues. 


coupon 
S$1z¢3 


Fatly application is advised, as the available 
stock of this fine edition is quite limited. 


75,000 Sets 
Sold in 12 Months 


Within twelve months more than 75,000 sets of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica (11th edition) were 
sold in Canada and the United States, and over 
40,000 letters were received from Business Men, 
Experts, Scholars, and workers . of 
and class, speaking of the enormously 
derived by them from tic 





Financiers, 
every grade 
valuable assistance 
Britannica. 

If the most up-to-date business men speak so 
highly of the work, it follows that the Britannic. 
must be of equal value to you in your business or 
profe 


POST THIS COUPON TO-DAY. 


Ion, 


To the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
125 High Holborn, London, W.C,1. 


Please 


scribing the 


nd me your Illustrated Booklet de 
Encyclopedia Britannica (rth 


dition), and giving facsimiles of the bindings 
and sizes of type and page of the Half-Price 
Handy Volume and the Cambridge Issues, 
together with specimen pages. Also an Order 


monthly payment plan. 


Form showing the 


| 
| NAME 





| ADDRESS ....00406 , 
{ , 

} 5.5. 

} 

Please write very plainly. 
NOTE.—If this Coupon is posted in an OPEN 


envelope only 1d. postage is required, 
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BLACKIE’S GIFT BOOKS 








A Coloured Booklet, beautifully printed on Art paper, and with many —“ 
Pictures, containing full particulars of Gift Books, forwarded post free to any address. 





cain 
BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS. CHARMING BINDINGS. COLOURED WRAPPERS. 
Percy F. Westerman’s Siories 


THE THIRD OFFICER: A Story of the SEA SCOUTS ABROAD 5s. net 
Pacific 6s. net 


Angela Brazil's Stories of School Life 
TWO NEW STORIES THIS SEASON 

















LOYAL TO THE SCHOOL 6s.nct A FORTUNATE TERM er 
Two New Books by B ssie Marchant 
A GIRL OF THE PAMPAS 6s. net ISLAND BORN 5s. net 
Lady Middleton’s New Book 
THEIR LONDON COUSINS 6s. net 
E. E, Cowper 
THE MYSTERY OF SAFFRON —— THE ISLAND OF SECRETS 5s. net 
s. net 
THE BOYS OF CASTLECLIFF SCHOOL iby R. A. H. GOODYEAR, the author of “ Forge 
of Foxenby.” 6s. net 
FORGE OF FOXENBY =A School Story for Boys. R. A. H. GOODYEAR 5s. net 
MERVYN, JOCK OR JOE MARGERY FINDS HERSELF A School 
By MAY WYNNE. 5s. net Story by DORIS A. POCOCK. 5s. net 
WONDER TALES OF SCOTTISH MYTH WONDER TALES OF GREEK AND 
AND LEGEND ROMAN MYTHS 
By DONALD MACKENZIE. 5s. net By GLADYS DAVIDSON. 5s. net 





A New and Popular Edition of 
G. A. HENTY’S WORKS 


Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 4s. 6d. net each 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S EVE FACING DEATH 
UNDER WELLINGTON’S COMMAND LION OF THE NORTH 
WITH MOORE AT CORUNNA AT AGINCOURT 

ST. GEORGE FOR ENGLAND BY PIKE AND DYKE 
WHEN LONDON BURNED LION OF ST. MARK 





Blackie’s Charming Books for Young Chibdeen 


THE BIG BOOK OF NURSERY RtiYMES | MOTHER HUBSARD’S BooK OF 
Selected and edited by WALTER JERROLD. RHYMES. With 12 full-page coloured Plates 
With Illustrations on every page, in Colour or and many other Illustrations. 6s. net 
Black and White (nearly 400 in number), by 
age a a. — nth, JOLLY OLD SPORTS. With 36 full-page 

oe , ae Pe coloured Illustrations by FRANK ADAMS. 6s. net 


THE BIG BOOK OF JOSEPHINE. A 


Collection of the delightful stories by MRS. BIG AB BOOK, i ss by LOUIS 
CRADDOCK. Illustrations by HONOR c. | “SE BIG ABC oe See ap Be 
APPLETON. 4to, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. net , 


OLD-TIME TALES AND RHYMES. With |SONGS OF JOYLAND. With Music by 
24 coloured and other Illustrations by FRANK JOSEPH BOOTH, A.R.A.M. Illustrated in 
ADAMS. 4to, cloth, 8s. 6d. net colour by T. H. PEDDIE. 6s. net 


THE TWO BEST ANNUALS 


BLACKIE’S CHILDREN’S ANNUAL, Eighteenth Year of Issue. The Original and the Best 


Finely Illustrated in Colours. Picture Boards, 6s. net 


BLACKIE’S LITTLE ONES’ ANNUAL. Third Year of Issue. Picture Boards, 3s. 6d. net 














BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 50, OLD BAILEY, E.C. 4. ANp AT GLAscow AND BOMBAY 
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WARD, LOCK & COS XMAS LIST 


THE 


IDEAL CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


IS THE BRILLIANT DECEMBER ISSUE OF THE 


WINDSOR MAGAZINE 


CONTAINING 
LONG CHRISTMAS STORY BY 


DORNFORD YATES 


The recognised master of modern social comedy. 
THE FIRST STORY OF NEW SERIES BY | 
EDGAR WALLACE | 
| 
} 


AN INTIMATE STUDY OF WILD LIFE BY 


CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS | 


|LAVISHLY ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES 

|DEAL WITH POLITICS AND PUBLIC LIFE, 
THE STAGE, FOOTBALL, 

AND OTHER TOPICAL THEMES. 


Of interest to playgoers is a long article by 


ELLEN TERRY 


AN ATTRACTIVE GROUP OF COMPLETE § STORIES ‘BY WELL- KNOWN AUTHORS, FINELY ILLUSTRATED BY BEST ARTISTS 


OF MODERN TIMES. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING NET. 





Charming Books for Girls and Boys. 





THE WONDER BOOK ANNUAL. 


Size 10 x 74 Inches. Picture Boards. 264 Pages. 300 Mlustrations in Tints. 12 Colour Plates. 6s. net. 
All boys and girls agree that no Christmas present gives such delight as the WONDER BOOK, of which 
an entirely new volume is published every autumn. (Seventeenth Year.) THE BEST AND ONLY THE 
BEST, in picture, verse and story. 
The following volumes are of the greatest interest not only to young people 
but to their elders. They are constantly revised and brought up to date. 
All uniform with the ‘ WONDER BOOK.” Each with 12 to 16 Colour Plates. 


New Volume 


THE WONDER BOOK OF WHY & WHAT? 


Doys and girls are always asking questions, and it is we’ ‘Il they should. This fascinating volume answers 
many of them, especially questions concerning those every-day objects and processes which are really 
the most wonderful of all. The harassed pareut will hail this novel volume with as much delight as the 
youngsters, 
THE WONDER BOOK 
AIRCRAFT. 
All about the latest aeroplanes, airships, flying- 
boats, &c. 
THE WONDER BOOK OF 
ANIMALS. 


This popular volume is not merely a picture 
book, or a story book, or a natural history book, 
but a blend of all three. 

THE WONDER BOOK OF 

RAIL WAYS. 

IIas scores of chatty articles about locomotives 
and railways in all parts of the world. 

THE WONDER BOOK OF 

SHIPS. 

Tells in simple language all 
liners and other vessels of the 


CHARMING COLOUR BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


PLATES by MARGARET W. TARRANT, A. E. JACKSON, or HARRY G. 
wial End-papers and Envelope, Size 8) x 6} inches. Cloth 6s. nee. 
New Volumes 


CHILDREN’S STORIES FROM THE BISLE 


A book that has long been wanted. It is often forgotten that the Bible is the greatest story book in 
the world, and that it is especially rich in stories about little folk, or that have a inl interest for 
children. ’'The old, old stories are here charmingly retold in simple language by BLANCHE WINDER. 
The illustrations are delightfully fresh and unconventional, 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


6s. net. 


THE WONDER BOOK OF 


THE NAVY. 
A fascinating volume descriptive of Britain’s 
“sure shield,’’ and presenting every aspect of 
life afloat and ashore, in War and in Peace. 
THE WONDER BOOK OF 


SOLDIERS. 
A mine of information on Army life and military 
matters generally, 
THE WONDER BOOK OF 


EMPIRE. 
about the lands under the Union Jack 
people who live in them. 
THE WONDER BOOK OF 


CHILDREN. 
Coloured plates, interesting photographs, and 
bright chatty articles, giving glimpses of children 
iu all parts of the world. 


OF 


Tells all 
and the 


about the great 
Mercantile Marine. 








Each — 48 COLOUR 
THEAKE nd with Pict 


Spree 


The text has been specially adapted for the benefit of younger chilklren introduced for the first time t9 
the prince of storytellers. With the lavish illustrations and large type, this is easily the most attractive 
edition of this favourite classic on the market. 


| ZOO DAYS. 
By HARRY GOLDING. A book to delight every 
, every lover of lover 


FAIRY TALES. 


All the old yet ever new tales: Cinderella, 
in Boots, and a host of others, 


TALES F ui SHAKESPEARE, 


A be autifal edition of Charles and Mary Lamb’s 
* Tale 


HANS ANDERSEN’S 
FAIRY STORIES, 


A selection of the stories which most appeal to 
younger children, 


THE sRABIAN NIGHTS. 
Aladdin, Sindbad, Ali Baba, and other ol! favourites 
ure here presented in the most fascinating guis 
VERSES FOR CHILDREN. 
One of the most delightful and artistic gift-books 
for children ever produced. 

ALICE IN WONDERLAND. 
The edition of Lewis Carroll's famous story. 
NURS¢cRY RHYMES, 


A complete collection of the old favourite Rhymes, 


GRIM™'S FAIRY TALES, 
This beautifully Ulustrated edition will win for 
the Tales a host of new admirers. 


animals, and every 


Puss 





FIRST BOOKS 
FOR LITTLE PEOPLE 


A New Series specially designed for little folk who 
are just learning to read, combining amusement 
and instruction in a most fascinating way. Each 
book contains 28 DAINTY COLOUR PLATES by 
MARGARET W. TARRANT, and about 6v 
drawings in Black by NINA K. BRISLEY. 

Size 8$ x 6} inches. Picture Boards. End- 
papers and Envelope in Colour. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE BOOK OF THE CLOCK. 
Verses by HARRY GOLDING. Every half-hour 
of a child’s day is charmingly illustrated, and little 
clockstell the time on nearly every page. 

THE BOOK OF GAMES. 
Verses by NANCY M. HAYES. All the favourite 
games of children are daintily illustrated and 
described, and the book itself is a game. 


THE ANIMAL ABC. 
Verses by HARRY GOLDING. An alphabet 
with each letter cleverly illustrated by a picture 
depicting animals. 


COPYRIGHT STORIES 


Size 7} x Sb inches. Cloth. Fully Illustrated. 


43, 6d. net. 
OFF HIS OWN BAT. 
Exciting and 


ST. JOHN PEARCE. 
chums that make 


amusing adventures of school 
minded boy of to-day. 


a welcome volume for the healthy - 
BACK TO BILLABONG. 





MARY GRANT BRUCE, 

“There can be no dou about the success of 
Miss Bruce eal pathos which gets hold 
of the re oder, and “nee effects are obtained in « 
natur a way that makes them all the more tclling.’’ 
—Melbourne Argus. 

r Ty T Tr 
KING ANNE. 
ETHEL TURNER, 

“Miss Ethel Turner is Miss Alcott’s true 
successor. ‘The same healthy spirited tone is 
visible which boys and girls recognised and were 
grateful for in * Littke Women’ and * Little Men,’ 
the same abs ence of primness, and the same love 


—The Bookman, 


GINGER. 
ISABEL M. PEACOCKE, 
“ Miss Peacocke’s heroes are charmingly naughty, 
and the story of their n ings will delight 
girls, and, we 


of adventure. 











small boys and , Will give not a 

little pleasure to their elders.’ Pall Mali Gazette, 

THE BEST SCHOOL OF ALL. 
LILLIAN M. PYKE. 

“ Miss Pyke writes weil, and her plots are care- 
fully constructed. It is quite likely that in the 
course of time her books will rival in popularity 
those of Ethel Turner.’’—Western Mail, Perth. 
THE SHIP THAT NEVER SET 

SAIL. 


JEAN CURLEWIS. 

A remarkably successful first story, the writer 
of which exhibits many of the talents possessed 
by her mother, the famous author of “ Seveg 
Little Australians.’’ 








WARD, LOCK & CO., LTD., SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 4. 
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Edward Arnold & Co.’s New Books 


“I loved ‘ Adrienne Toner.’ A wonderful book, I thought. 
weil worth reading.""—From “ The Letters of Evelyn ” in the Tatler, 


ADRIENNE TONER 


By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK (Mrs. Basil de Selin- 
court), Author of “ Tante,” etc. 7s. 6d. net. 

Westminster Gazette: “In this grave and beautiful comedy of English life, 
with its central figure typifying the strength and crudity of those spiritual 
inituences which have come to us from America, Anne Douglas Sedgwick reveals 
tiie growth and maturity of her power.” 

Observer : “* Adrienne Toner’ is by far the best book Miss Sedgwick has 
sive nus.” 

* Such dreams, such memories as 3 these are treasures.” 

—Times Literary Supplement. 


SiR SIDNEY COLVIN’S 
Memories and Notes of Persons 
and Places 


18s. net. 2nd Impression. 

Netion and Athenewum : “ Full of inimitable pictures.” 

Daily News: “ The leading literary and artistic figures of 60 years flit 
through the pages with a fascination which will amply repay those who have 
awaited publication of the book for its real worth. The whole of the fifty pages 
ef Stevensonia give a more faithful } ~<a of RK. L. S. on the human side than 
inyone has hitherto been able to do.’ 


The Rainbow Bridge 


By REGINALD FARRER, Author of ‘“‘ The Eaves of the 
World,” ete. With illustrations and map. 21s. net. 


Morning Post: “ There can be no denying that Mr. Farrer was one of the 
great masters of English prose. His last book is bright with sidellghts on the 
wie intime of the essential China.” 


- Hinduism and Buddhism 


An Historical Sketch. 


By SIR CHARLES ELIOT, K.C.M.G., H.B.M. Ambassador 
at Tokio. 3vols. £4 4s. net. 
Spectator : “ We can congratulate Sir Charles Eliot on the literary skill with 
white h he has surveyed this vast field in three most readable volumes.” 


The Soul and Body of an Army 


By GENERAL SIR IAN HAMILTON. 18s. net. 


Major-General Sir F. Maurice in the Day News: “ Sir Ian Hamilton has 
performed a tour de force. He has written a book on. military organization, 
and in his book there is not a dull page. It will make some angry, it will make 
some think, but certainly it will not produce a ansaael 


~ War and National Finance 
By the Hon. R. H. BRAND. 15s. net. 


Morniv W Poa: “ A work which is not merely interesting but most valuable.” 


The Diary of a Huntsman 
By THOMAS SMITH, Author of “The Life of a Fox.” 
Crown 4to. 21s. net. 
With an Introduction by LORD WILLOUGHBY DE BROKE, 
and coloured plates from rare prints and paintings by Herring, 
Alken, Pollard, etc. 


“ Everyone who cares for country sport will delight in the new 
"The illustrations are exceedingly good." - 





It's 


1 vol. 

















Spectator : 
edition of ‘ The Diary of a Huntsman.’ 














The Salmon Rivers and. Lochs of 
Scotland 


Scotland. New and Revised Edition. 25s. net. 


The Mechanism of Life 


In Relation to Modern Physical Theory 





By JAMES JOHNSTONE, D.Sc., Professor of Oceano- 
graphy in the University of Liverpool. With numerous illus- 
trations. 15s. net. 





Psychology and Psychotherapy 
By WILLIAM BROWN, M.D. (Oxon), D.Sc. (Lond.), 
Wild Reader in Mental Philosophy in the University of Oxford, 

ete. Second Impression. 8s. 6d. net. 

Athenceum : ‘One of the best simple expositions of psycho-analysis which 
have yet appeare vd.’ 





Medical Examination for 


Life [Insurance 


THOMAS D. LISTER, C.B.E., 
10s. 6d. net. 


Forensic Chemistry 


By A. LUCAS, O.B.E. 15s. uct. 


‘In this book the whole subject is brought to a fine art, as indeed it should 
be when the criminal | himse If is often a  finis she d artist.’’"— Pharm Lace utical Journal. 


By M.D., F.R.C.S 











London : :; EDWARD ARNOLD & CO., Maddox St., W. 1 1, 





| the reader who desires informa 


By W. L. CALDERWOOD, Inspector of Salmon Fisheries for | 2 oe tells it well, and 


— 


THIS YEAR’S BOOK 








FROM 
PRIVATE 
TO 
FIELD- 
MARSHAL 


By 


SIR 
WILLIAM 


ROBERTSON 


One Volume. Illus. 21s. net, 


A FEW REVIEWS. 


SATURDAY REVIEW: 

“* The first five chapters of this book. . . should be republished in pamphlet 
form to find a place in the haversack of e ve ry recruit and young officer jo ining 
the Army. They show what can be achieved by energy and determination. 


MORNING POST: 

*‘In this book he has written nothing of slander, of jealousy, or of conv 
ry | that could tarnish his record. ‘FROM PRIVATE TO FIELD- 
1ARSHAL’ is a good book, written simply and clearly : he has a vivid story 
it is free from all bac kbiting. . . « Every phase 
of military life is touched upon in this book with sympathy and knowledge.” 


SPECTATOR: 
“Sir William Robertson’s book is necessarily unlike any other which lias 
been written, because it describes a career to which there is no exact parallel. 
. . It is never dull; we have indeed read every page of it with inter 
interest.” 
NEW STATESMAN : 
** Welcome in its freedom from ill-temper, malice and that undiscip! 


egotism which has marked —_ e the military records of the war... . 
m on @ remarkable soldier's steady Path... 


~_ 


| in his profession,‘ FROM PRIV ATE TO FIELD-MARSHAL ' is indispensable. 








CONSTABLE & COMPANY LTD. 
10-12 ORANGE STREET, LONDON 
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PHILIP ALLAN & CO’S 
GIFT BOOKS 


Messrs. Philip Allan & Co. have just issued a handsome 
Illustrated Catalogue entitled ‘‘ FIFTY BOOKS,” and will 
be happy to forward copies post free, upon application. 











10s. 6d. net. 


LABOUR IN TRANSITION 


A Survey of British Industrial History since 1914. 
By WILLIAM AYLOTT ORTON. 

A clear and unbiased narrative of the development of 
the British Labour movement, industrial and_ political, 
during the past seven years. Special regard is paid to 
the growth of the revolutionary elements among the 
rank and file, the progress of the Building Guilds, and the 
rise and fall of the Triple Alliance; while throughout 
the story the relation of the Labour movement to the 
general community is consistently borne in mind. ‘The 
Epilogue, in which the tendencies of the present move- 
ment are critically reviewed, merits the careful attention 
of every citizen. 


Demy 8vo. 


Crown Syvo. 8s. 6d. net. 


THE OLD HOUSE 

By CECILE TORMAY. 

Though the scene of this novel is set in Budapest in the ninue- 
teenth century, yet the characters are so essentially human and 
are drawn with such truth and sympathy that they belong 
to no time or place, but make an appeal that is universal. 
The book is a prose epic; style, atmosphere, story 
characterization, are all the work of a master hand. 


“Mile. Tormay’s touch is a very true one. Her whole treatment of the 
old house ‘ motif’ and of the evolution of Anne Ulwiag’s character is worthy 
of the best traditions.""-—The Spectitor. 





18, 


Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


WAYFARERS IN ARCADY 


By CHARLES VINCE. 
In this new book of essays Mr. Vince takes tlie reader 
with him over the Sussex Downs, along main roads and 


by-roads, through woods and along streams. It is a 
book of companionship, of intimate thought happily 
expressed, and a volume that wiil assuredly confirm 
Mr. Vince in the position which he attained by ‘ The 


Street of Faces.” 
46 
thata 


long as we have such essays and such essayists, we need 
minor glory of English letters will fade away and be lost.” 


The Morning Pot, 


The Second Edition. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE TREASURE OF THE ISLE 
OF MIST 


A Tale of the Isle of Skye. By W. W. TARN., 


This exquisite tale (which seems likely to become one of 


Small Demy 8vo. (8$ Xx 57). 


our minor classics) concerns a search for treasure on the 
West Coast of Scotland. But the fairies play an important 
part, and bring the hero and heroine much more than 


doubloons ! 


s>—— 


Yoolscap 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


PENNY ROYAL 
A Second Book of Vagabondage. By J. B. MORTON, 


“A wholly delightful hook. Mr. Morton has the rare power of handing 
on his good humour to the reader, and this light-hearted account of what 
five men did and thought, together with the songs they sang during long 
tramps in the country, could hardly be bettered.”—The Spectator, 

“* Penny Royal’ is a delightful book, and will be treasured by all way 
farers, The format of the book is beautiful.”-—Glasgow Evening Citi cn. 


Yoolscap 8vo. 6s. 6d, net. 


ENCHANTER’S NIGHTSHADE 


A Book of Vagabondage. By J. B. MORTON, 


. and many other agreeable matters,” 
The Times. 


* These delightful digressions , 


“Mr. Morton has written what probally will Le a little classic of the large 


free countryside.”"---The Sh 





QUALITY COURT, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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NELSON’S LI 


A HISTORY OF 
THE GREAT WAR 


By JOHN BUCHAN. 
In Four Votumes, 25s. NET EACH. 


Vol. I.—_From the Outbreak of War to the Battle of 
Neuve Chapelle. 
_il.—From the Beginning of the 
Campaign to the Battle of Verdun. 

“ The country owes a debt of gratitude to Mr. Buchan for his arduous 
work. _ His book will long remain a standard authority.’’—Saturday Review 

It is a brilliant and valuable piece of work. . sober in its judgments 

and accurate in its facts,""—Birmingham Mail. 

‘History at last. . . . There is a flow of language, a mastery of 
detail, a broad outlook, which are irresistible.’’—The Field. 

“It is not a book to borrow, but to purchase, and to keep as a treasured 
possession.’’—Major-General Sir GEORGE Asron in the Lirerpool Courier. 





Vol. Dardanelles 


THE HISTORY OF 
THE SECOND DIVISION 


By EVERARD WYRALL. 

With a Foreword by FIELD-MARSHAL EARL HAIG OF BEMERSYDE. 

In Two Volumes. Each 21s. net. 
Vol. I.: 1914-1916. Fully Mapped 





A REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION, 


THE WOMAN’S BOOK 


CONTAINS EVERYTHING A WOMAN OUGHT TO KNOW. 
Edited by FLORENCE B. JACK and RITA STRAUS, 
Assisted by many Contributors. 
Jack's Reference Book.’’ Equal in value to a Two-Cuinea 
Encyclopedia. Fully illustrated. 
Cloth. 750 double-column pages. 10s. 6d. net. 
_ “ As a reference book for the domestic woman we know nothing to surpass 
it.""—-The Ladies’ Field. 
“No woman should be without the volume, whichis a veritable encyclopwdia 
of the very highest quality.”’"—Vanity Fair. 


4 NEW EDITION. eee 
THE PARENTS’ BOOK 


A BOOK WHICH ANSWERS CHILDREN'S QUESTIONS. 

Within the compass of a single book more useful everyday information 
is to be found than in a library of many volumes. “ The Parents’ Book ’’ 
tells why things are, ow things are made, how things work; it is easy of 
reference, A book for children as well as parents. 

Strongly cloth bound. 10s. 6d. net. 

“ This is certainly a book for which the world of parents has been waiting.’’ 

The Times 


Uniform with “ 


20,000 Hints on 1,000 Subjects, and 1,000 Illustrations. 
A New Book by ARCHIBALD WILLIAMS, 
the popular Editor of the ‘‘ How It Works ’’ Series, “ The Mobby Books,"’ 
Cloth, with Wrapper. 7s. 6d. net. 
Fully illustrated, Contains a vast amount of information on almost ev: 
conceivable subject. 
A “ general inquiry office 


ete, 


ry 





"* for all in perplexity. 


JOHN BUCHAN’S ANNUAL VOLUME. 


GREAT HOURS IN SPORT 


Tn the 1921 Annual Mr. Buchan draws his storles from the world of sport. 
Exciting and authentic stories of Shooting, Climbing, Fishing, Sailing, ete., 
are told at first hand by such famous travellers and sportsinen as Major 
HESKETH PRICHARD, Lieut.-Commander J. G. MILLAIS, Mr. Grorerey 
YounG, Lord WILLOUGHBY DE BrRokkE, Mr. P. F. WarNer, Mr. 
Sir THEODORE COOK, Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, and others, 

Fully illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 
By GEORGE S. DICKSON. 
Cloth (114 by 9}). 7s. 6d. net. 

Shvuild be a highly popular gift-book for boys. 

Hand-ome in size and appearance, the volume contains 12 large Platet 
in Colour and a simple and instructive series of cuts illuetrating the inter- 
esting text. a : a : 
“SHOWN TO THE CHILDREN” SERIES. 

A New Volume by A. O. Cooke and Harold Bastin. 


INSECTS 


82 Black and 8 Coloured Plates, Cloth. 3s. 6d. net 


BELLUU, 


" NELSON’S BEAUTIFUL ANNUALS 
THE JOLLY BOOK. Sa. net: 


Dear to the hearts of Boys and Cirls nd Tricks 
Beautiful Pictures, 


Good Sto: Puzzles a 


|THE CHUMMY BOOK. 5s. net- 
For Little Folk who can just read, Large clear ty] Lots of Fun, 

Enticing Pictures, 

THE NURSERY BOOK. 5s. net. 





For Very Young Children, Pictures on every page 


- Ask your Bookselier for a copy ef the 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF NELSON BOOKS ; 
or write to Parkside Works, EDINBURGH. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, LTD. 
(Incorporating T. C. & E. C. JACK, Ltd.). 
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What would You do? 


If you were brought up in a_ country 
home alone with an ever-complaining and 
unreasonable father who had a grudge 
against you for not having been born a boy ? 


Read what Raby did in 
Mrs. L. ALLEN HARKER’S New Book 


THE BRIDGE ACROSS 


which promises to be even more popular 
than ‘*‘ Miss Esperance and Mr. Wycherley.’’ 
The book is full of the quiet humour and 
sympathetic touches of young life which are 
always to be found in Mrs. Harker’s writings. 


On sale throughout the country. 
Published by JoHN Murray. 7s. 6d. net. 








— JOHN MURRAY'S PUBLICATIONS —, 
THE LIFE OF THE 


Ist MARQUESS OF RIPON 


By LUCIEN WOLF. 2 Vols. £2 2s. net 


“These volumes tell the story of a man of unusual 
sweetness and purity of character, high of heart, and 
never self-seeking, though not undervaluing the prizes 
of life. R That he was a good man and a lovable 
man no one who reads this biography can fail to under- 
stand.”—The Times. 

* A good, sound, unimpassioned but sympathetic narra- 
tive. It is the sort of biography by which Ripon himself 
would have chosen to be commemorated. It tells a plain 
story plainly, with a refreshing absence of fuss, which 
adds appreciably to the ‘ Life’s’ congenial atmosphere of 
dignity and strength.” —Daily Telegraph. 


THE INFLUENCE {f. SEA ON THE 


THE 


POLITICAL HISTORY OF JAPAN 


By Vice-Admiral G. A. BALLARD, C.B. With 
Maps and Diagrams. 18s. net, 
** Admiral Ballard, indeed, may be classed as 
one of his [Mahan’s] most brilliant successors. 
. . »« Admiral Ballard’s conclusions § are 
significant and timely.’’—Shipping World. 


BELIEF IN GOD 
By CHARLES GORE, D.D., formerly Bishop of 
Oxford. This new work represents a lifetime 
of study and thought, and will be regarded as 
the most important of Dr. Gore’s valuable 
contributions to religious literature. First 
large Edition nearly exhausted. Second 
Impression in the press. 7s. 6d. net. 


EVOLUTION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT 


By the Rev. J. E. SYMES, M.A. This volume 
should interest all ho wish to know the order 
and circumstances in which the New Testament 
was written. 18s. net. 


THE DAYSPRING 
By A. G. SPARROW. With a Foreword by 
H. A. VACHELL. This Poem deals with 
life’s fundamentals and the spirituality under- 
lying the present surface of materialism. 


9s. net. 
LIFE OF GEN. THE HON. 
JAMES MURRAY 


A Builder of Canada. With a Biographical 
Sketch of the Family of Murray of Elibank. 
By Maj.-Gen. R. H. MAHON, C.B., C.S.I. 
With Illustrations. 21s. net. 


_ 

THE PREVENTION OF MALARIA 
IN THE FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 
A RECORD OF TWENTY YEARS’ PROGRESS. 
By MALCOLM WATSON, M.D. With a 
Preface by Sir RONALD ROSS, K.C.B. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With Illus- 
trations. 36s. net. 








LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 











Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Send your name and address to Messrs. Methuen and you 
will receive regularly their Illustrated Announcement List, 





es 


FOUR NEW BOOKS 


E. A. ABBEY, R.A. 
The Record of His Life and Work 
By E. V. LUCAS 
In two volumes, with upwards of 200 illustrations, th 
in photogravure. 
Crown 4to. £6 6s. net. 
“Of Abbey tho painter and Abbey the man this beautify 
book is a worthy memorial.’”’—Times. 
“Volumes teeming with inspiring illustrations.”"—Daily 
Telegraph. 





e majority 


The Jeweller’s Craft 
ENGLISH JEWELLERY FROM THE 5th CEN. 


TURY TO 1800. 
By JOAN EVANS, B.Litt., Librarian of St. Hugh’s College, 


Oxford. With Two Plates in Colour and Thirty-two in 
Monotone. Royal 4to. £2 12s. 6d. net, 
This is the first book to be devoted to the study of the 


jeweller’s craft in England, its development and its rélation 
with the jewellery of the Continent. 


THE PSYCHGLOGY OF MEDICINE 
By T. W. MITCHELL, M.D. Crown 8vo. Cs. net, 
The object of this book is to present as concisely as possible 
the important contributions to psychology which heve resulted 
from the practice of psycho-therapeutics. 


PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 
By R. H. HINGLEY, B.A., Research Student in Psychology 
at Edinburgh University. Crown 8vo. "6s. net. 
This book explains, as simply as possible, the methods and 
findings of psycho-analysis in terms in keeping with current 
psychology. 





METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 2 


STANLEY PAUL'S Latest Novels. 9/6 net 


THEIR HEARTS. Vioter Hunr. Author of “The 
Celebrity’s Daughter,” etc. 

A QUEEN OF THE PADDOCK. 
PEARCE, Author of “ Corinthian Jack.” 

A DAUGHTER OF MARTHA. 


Author of “ Barbara Mary.” 
JEWELS IN THE DUST. Epirxa Nersan, Author 
of “ Gwyneth of the Welsh Hills.”’ 
A SINGULAR PEOPLE. Ai 


(A New Novelist). 
Wirtram Le Quevux 


THE FIFTH FINGER. 
“Master of Mystery’). 

MAGIC EMERALDS. E. Everetr-Green, Author 
ot “The Silver Tea Shop.” 

THERE IS A TIDE. 
“Only April.” 

STOLEN VIRTUE. Cuarirs Kinoston 
Novelist). 

JOSIAH’S WIFE. Norma Lorimer, Author of “ On 


Desert Altars.”” 








Crargres FE. 
Lapy STIRiix6, 
SYDNEY MosELEY 


(The 


NER GILLMAN, Author 0 
GuRNER Git~tmMAN, Auil f 


(A Ne Ww 


— —— 


First Edition exhausted. Second Large Edition ¢ Pre 


SUCCESS. By Lorp BEAVERBROOK. 


2s. 6d. net. 





“Cloth, 


THE POULTRY - KEEPER’S VADE - MECUM. 
EDWARD BROWN. Illustrated. 2s, 6d. net. 

THE BEE-KEEPER’S VADE-MECUM. 

GEARY, Illustrated. 2s. 6d. net. 

PRACTICAL HINTS ON ACTING FOR THE 
CINEMA. AGNES PLATT. 3s. 6d. net. 

PRACTICAL HINTS ON TRAINING FOR THE 
STAGE. AGNES PLATT. 8s. 6d. net. 

THE ABC AUCTION SALES RECORD: Old 
English Silver. ALFRED J. ABBEY. 5s. net. 

MORE ABOUT COLLECTING. Sm James YoxALt. 


Over 100 illustrations. Demy S8vo. 15s. net. (3rd Ediiion.) 





HENRY 


HAUNTS OF THE GAY EAST. Sypnery A. 
MOSELEY. Paper, 2s. net. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

THE UNDERWORLD OF PARIS. Harry J. 
GREENWALL (Paris Correspondent of the Daily Express). Paper, 2% 


net. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
New Autumn List sent gratis on application to Stanley Paul & CO 
Sl vsex Strect, London, W.C. 2 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


India Old and New. 
By Sir VALENTINE CHIROL, Author of “ Indian Unrest,” 
“The Egyptian Problem,” &c. 8vo. tos. net. 





The Fighting at Jutland. 
Forty-five Personal Experiences. Edited by H. 
FAWCETT, R.N., and G. W. W. HOOPER, R.N. 
Illustrated. 4to. 2Is. net. 

Daily Telegraph: “Should solve the Christmas present 
problem for many a parent... . It would be hard to find a 
more acceptable gift for a boy. Surely there has never been a 
story of sea adventure to equal it.” 


W. 
Fully 








ELEVENTH THOUSAND. 
The Young Enchanted. 
A Romantic Story. By HUGH WALPOLE. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Spectatoy: ‘‘ Mr. Walpole’s shortsighted, adventurous, 
untidy hero, Henry Trenchard, is a charming creation.”’ 


Extra 


TENTH THOUSAND. 
A Novel. 


“Elizabeth and Her German Garden.” 
od. net. 


Vera. 
By the Author of 
Extra Crown 8vo. 7s. 


Rudyard Kipling’s Works. 
UNIFORM EDITION. 22 vols. 7s. 6d. net per vol. 
POCKET EDITION. 23 vols. Limp leather, 7s. 6d. net ; 
blue cloth, 6s. net per vol. 
THE SERVICE KIPLING. 
net each. 


26 vols. Blue cloth, 3s. 





Four Plays for Dancers, 
By WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS. With Illustrations in 
black-and-white by EDMUND DULAC. F'cap. 4to. 
ros. 6d. net. 

The Observer: “In all the plays, but especially in ‘ The 
Dreaming of the Bones,’ the blank verse has the subtlety and 
variety which are Mr. Yeats’s peculiar secret. ... A very 
notable addition to the body of Mr. Yeats’s poetic book.” 








THE BLUE GUIDES. New Vol. 


Paris and its Environs. 
Edited by FINDLAY MUIRHEAD and MARCEL MON- 
MARCHE. With 60 Maps and Plans. F'’cap. 8vo. 12s. 
net. [Dec. 2. 





I Have Reason to Believe. 
By STEPHEN PAGET, Author of ‘“ I Wonder,” 


Essays. 
Extra Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


“I Sometimes Think,” &c. 








s s 
Life of Bishop Percival. 
By WILLIAM TEMPLE, Bishop of Manchester. 
Portraits. 8Svo. 18s. net. 

The Times : ‘“‘ No better biographer could have been chosen. 
Apart from his brilliant literary gifts, his tolerant and sym- 
pathetic Liberalism is just what is needed to soften the rather 
stern portrait which another might have been tempted to draw 
of Percival.” 


With 





Anglicanism. 
Lectures delivered in Upsala, 1920. By the Rt. Rev. 
HERBERT HENSLEY HENSON, Lord Bishop of Durham. 
Crown 8vo. 6d. net. 


os. 





The Meeting of Extremes in 
Contemporary Philosophy. 


By BERNARD BOSANQUET, M.A, LL.D., 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


D.C.L. 


The Tragic Sense of Life in 
Men and in Peoples. 


By MIGUEL DE UNAMUNO. Translated by J. E. 
CRAWFORD FLITCH, M.A., Cantab. With an Intro- 
duction by SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA. 8vo. 17s. 
net. [Tuesday. 





Macmillan’s New Catalogue of Books suitable for Presentation 
post free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 32, 





Messrs. LONGMANS’ LIST 


Completion of the New Edition of PROFESSOR 
OPPENHEIM’S work on 


International Law. 
Third Edition. Edited by RONALD F. ROXBURGH, 
Barrister-at-Law. In Two Vols. 8vo. 36s. net each. 
Vol. IL.—PEACE. 
Vol. IL.—WAR AND NEUTRALITY. 








New Edition of Dean Inge’s 
Outspoken Essays. 
With a New Preface by the Dean. 


Crown 8vo._ 6s. net. 


D. A. Thomas Viscount Rhondda. 


By HIS DAUGHTER AND OTHERS. 
With Illustrations. 8vo. 2ls. net. 

“Written in a spirit of affectionate but wholly clear-eyed 
discrimination, it paints her father just as so strong a personality 
would have wished to have been painted—exactly as he was.” 

—Saturday Review. 








HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR. 
Based on Official Documents. 


Naval Operations. vol. u. 
By SIR JULIAN 8. CORBETT. 
With 17 Maps and Plans. 21s. 


“A masterly digest and summary of an immense mass of 
material, both skilful and scholarly.”.—Daily News. 


The Book of the Grenvilles. 
By Sir HENRY NEWBOLT. 
With Frontispiece in colours by H. J. Forp 
and Four Portraits. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


An Enthusiast. 


By E. &. SOMERVILLE, Joint Author, with MARTIN 
ROSS, of “‘Some Experiences of an Irish R.M.,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
“A delightful Irish story, amusing, charming, and very 
human.” —The Tatler. 


Eton Fables. 


By CYRIL ALINGTON, Head-Master of Eton College. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


8vo. net. 














Mysticism and Logic, and Other 
Essays. 


By BERTRAND RUSSELL, M.A., F.R.S. 8vo. 9s. net. 


[fourth Impression. 





The Human Factor in Business. 
By B. SEEBOHM ROWNTREE. 


The Individual and the Environment. 

Some Aspects of the Theory of Education as Adjustment. 
By J. E. ADAMSON, M.A., D.Lit., Director of Education, 
Transvaal Province. 8vo. 14s. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 








MONOGRAPHS ON PHYSICS. 
Edited by Sir J. J. THOMSON, O.M., F.R.S., and 
FRANK HORTON, 8c.D. 


Rays of Positive Electricity and their 
Application to Chemical Analysis. 


By Sir J. J. THOMSON, O.M., F.R.S., Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. With Illustrations. 


SECOND EDITION. l6s. net. 
The Emission of Electricity from 
Hot Bodies. 


By O. W. RICHARDSON, F.R.S., Wheatstone Professor 
of Physics, King’s College, London. With Diagrams. 


SECUND EDITION. 8vo. 16s. net. 


dSvVO. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Pateraoster Row, London, E.C, 4¢ 
Fourth Avenue and Thirtieth St., New York 
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_ CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


7 a See = 7 a 2s mee ee 


Small Talk at Wreyland 


By CECIL TORR. Second Series. Demy 8vo. 9s net. 


“This second book of Mr Torr’s small talk is as delightful, peculiar, and varied as its predecessor. Again we rug 
to welcome an exact and learned scholar who is yet untouched by pedantry, a keon appreciator of life's follies and 
humours who is sorenely immune from bitterness or asperity, a personality in which ripe experience, a whimsical fancy, 
«a choice and fragrant wit combine, and on whose tongues that almost lost art of gracious, pointed conversation renews 
its magic cadence.”-—The Times Literary Supplement. 


Sir A. W. Ward: Collected Papers 


Historical, Literary, Travel and Miscellaneous. By Sir ADOLPHUS WILLIAM WARD, Litt.D., F.B.A,, 
Master of Peterhouse. Demy 8vo. Volumes III and IV, Literary, 63s net the two volumes ; 
Volume V, ‘Travel and Miscellaneous, 36s net, are now ready. 


“The publication of these volumes . . . isa real service to historical studies in this country . . . Sir Adolphus 
Ward has made his own selection from the work of sixty years, and all students will offer their felicitations to the doyen of 
living English historians on the gleanings from a rich harvest.”-— The Observer on Vols 1 and IL, 


The Collected Historical Works of 
Sir Francis Palgrave, K.H. 


Kdited by his son, Sir R. H. INGLIS PALGRAVE, F.R.S. Volumes V, VI, and VII are now ready. With 
illustrations and maps. Royal 8vo. 42s net each. Volume V contains The Histor y of the Anglo-Saxons, 
Volumes VI and VII are devoted to the two parts of The Rise and Progress of the English Commonwealth, 

“Tf ever a man's reputation was submerged by the results of his own Jabours, Francis Palgrave was the man. His work 
lies at the base of any accurate knowledge of the constitutional history of medieval England, and no one has done more to 
make possible its critical study. . . . . A complete edition of Palgrave’s works will be not only a worthy monument to 
his memory, but a valuable addition to the library of the historical student.”— The Saturday Review on Vols I—IV. 








A Text-Book of European Archaeology, A Companion to Latin Studies, Buia 


Vol. 1. The Palaeolithic Period. By R. A. by Sir JOHN EDWIN SANDYS, Litt.D., F.B.A. Third 

MACALISTER, Litt.D., F.S.A. Royal 8vo. 50s net. edition. With 141 illustrations, 2 maps, and 4 indexes, 
‘This book is based on the lectures on archacology given by the author at Royal 8vo. 36s net. 

University College, Dublin, and will, he hopes, be of use to others, besides «"4 conspectus of almost all that is definitely known about Roman enviro.- 

lls students, who desire to study the subject, ment, life, and thought. . . . The book is a thesaurus of sane learning in a reaé 


able form.”— The Times ou the Second edition. 


Bach’s Chorals, Part HI]. the Hymns and 
Hymn Melodies of the Organ Works. By CHARLES | A Text-Book of Roman Law. Pom 


SANDFORD TERRY, Litt.D., Cantab. Crown 4to. 30s net. Augustus to Justinian. By W. W. BUCKLAND, M.A., F.B.A. 


English nezlect of the Choral Prekides ‘s due Ina large measure to unfamiliarity oval Svo. 50s net. 
with the melodies and hymns on which they are founded, whereas, by reason of “Professor Buckland’s able treatise on Roman private law Is a good deal 
the intimate relation between them and Bach's music, a knowledge of both is more than a text-book in the ordinary sense of that word. It embodies the 
imperative. The author believes that his book will be found to provide the conclusions of the best: modern commentators and much origiaal work as well, 
necessary apparatus for a neglected study, e « . His exposition is admirably clear.”—Zhe Spectator. 





Beowulf. An introduction to the study of tho Poem, | 
with a discussion of the stories of Offa and Finn. By R. W. 
CHAMBERS. With 8 plates. Demy 8vo. 30s net t} : , 

- 4 ° ; 1e text, and a map. Royal 8vo. 40s net. 

Mr. R. W. Chambers has focused in the present volume the disenssions + An entrancing Bonen for the lover of history ; there is scarcely 2 paragraph 
Which have gathered, and sometimes raged, during the last hundred years | that is not provocative of reverie.”"—The Pall Mall and Globe. 

| 
| 


Essays on the Latin Orient. By wittiaw 
MILLER, M.A., Oxon. With 7 plates, 2 illustrations in 


about this unique poem. Few living scholars are better equipped with the 

erudition in many different fields demanded by the task. . . . The book is 

ey o a ma Ps — scholership indispensable to every serious 

student of Old English.”--The Manchester Guardian. : * rT a 

Selections from Virgil’s Georgics.  Fuited, 

with introduction, notes, and vocabulary, by JOHN MASSON, 
M.A., LL.D. Feap 8vo. 4s net. Pitt Press Series. 

“The present edition Is meant to meet the needs of ig pr in the higher 
classes of Secondary Schools and those of the ‘ ordinary’ Latin class in the 
Scottish Universities. Lovers of Virgil may also find it eum nt to havo 
these passages collected. The introduction is intended to appeal both to younger 

} md older students of Virgil’ 8 works in general, and will, it is hoped, add to 
} the interest of the beok.”—From the l'rcface, 
| 


English for the English. Achapter on National 
Education. By GEORGE SAMPSON, Hon. M.A., Cambridge, 
St John's College. Crown 8vo. 5s net. 

“ This fa one of the most stimulating and persuasive books on education 
that we have ever read.”"—Z'he Pall Mall and Globe, 


Modern Electrical Theory. ny yw. rv. Bal ent aye ms =o 
CAMPBELL, Sc.D. Supplementary oo Chapter XV a zac. = Short apes Edited by ARTHUR 
Series Spectra. Demy 8vo. 10s 6d net TILLEY, M.A. Crown Svo. os 6d net. ‘ 


This is the first of a serles of monographs intended to sn pplement Modern These five stories are very ditferent in charecter; the first is a study 
Licctrical Theory. The choice of Series Spectra for the subject’ of the first provincial life and everyday human passions, the eecond is a mediaeval morality, 
monograph needs no justification. The work, which is based on Bohe's the fourth ia a story of crime, the third and fifth are notes of psychological 


theory, is undoubtedly the most important advance in pure physies since 1915. cases. But all alike have the same arresting quality, the same power of 
F holding caplive the imagination, 


Typical Flies. Second Series. A Photoxrhic | 4 Manual of the Dutch Language. by 


Atlas. By E. K. PEARCE. With 125 photographs. Royal . _ : ‘ 2 
8vo. 15s net. B. W. DOWNS, M.A., and H. LATIMER JACKSON, D.D. 





“The photographs are az good as any we have scen of this class of insect— Caen 8vo. 6s net. Cambridge Guides to Modern Languages. 
a peoullerly diilicult class to represent pi torlally in any natural manner this book has been written with a view to exten ding a knowledge of the 
- « « There are excellent short notes as to habitat, larval habits, and so on Dutch language, and kindiing a deserved interest in Dutch literature. It 
under the pictures. . . . We hope this volume may stimulate a wider interest contains an historical sketch, introduction to language and Nterature, grammar 
in this fascinating group.”—Natire on First Series, extracts from Dutch authors, and a glossary. 


Fetter aes callin: E.C.4: C. F. . Clay, Nai 
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